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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 11.) 


TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ, 


Wednesday, Dec. 1.—My Dear Ryan,—In my apostrophe 
to the sentiment. and good taste of the French musicians, I 
reckoned, it appears, without my host. The address to Dr. 
Mendelssohn’s widow proceeds solely from the German musi- 
cians resident in Paris; the “natives” have nothing to do 
with it. © Still, to the credit of M. Habenach, be it recorded, 
that, in accordance with his desire, the first concert of the 
Conservatoire will consist wholly of the works of MENDELssonNn. 
A better compliment could hardly be paid to the memory 
of the illustrious dead, and there can be little doubt that your 
London Philharmonic will emulate so good an example. 
Meanwhile the following is an English version of the memo- 
rial addressed to Madame. Mendelssohn by the German musi- 
cians, for a French translation of which I am indebted to M. 
Panofka :— 


To the WAidow of felix Mendelssohn WBWartholop. 


"The death of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is an irreparable loss to 
the musical art, of which he was the most worthy representative ; for its 
younger followers, of whom he was the safest guide; tor Germany, of 
which he was one of the most illustrious children ; and for humanity 
itself, which he honored, by his worth as by his genius, All his actions, 
in private life as in artistic endeavour, were stamped with a rare purity, 
a lofty aim, wortky of his admirable genius, worthy of the sublime models 
which he found in his beloved country generally, and in his own family 
in particular. As his youth was nourished in a pious veneration for the 
sanctity of art, so all his life was consecrated to the worship of that 
which to him was most dear, and all his efforts, all his creations were 
dedicated to its glory. 

“Itis forthis that the tears which fall upon his tomb are rot only the 
tears of a family in desolation, of friends in despair! His memory lives 
and will live in all hearts that beat, with holy rapture, for the beautiful, 
the noble, and the true. 

“It is for this that the cry of mourning for his loss, so immense, so 
irretrievable, is uttered with as much anguish, with as much sincerity, 
from the Thames to the Danube, from the Seine to the Volga, in every 
part of civilized Europe, as in the little town of Leipsic which he so 
often and so long honored and made happy by his immediate presence. 

“* May it, then, be permitted to us, German artists, far from our own 
country, to offer to the much-beloved master the last acknowledgments 
of our gratitude and our grief, and to place respectfully in your hands, 
Madame, the expression of our sentiments for the illustrious defunct, 

Paris, 28th Nov. 1847. 

In the name of the German musicians resident in Paris :— 

J. RosgnHAIn. 

G. KALKBRENNER. 
H. PAnorga, 

S. Heuer. 

C. Hae. 

F, P. Pixs, 

E. Wourr. 


The above are the worthy representatives of the German | 
musicians in Paris. © The number of signatures was proposed | 





to have been eight but you will perceive there are here but 
seven. This was the result of an error. A Polish piano-forte 
player, M. Frederic Chopin, who has, I believe, composed 
some rondos and dance-tunes (mazurkas) for the instrament, 
was applied to, by mistake, I presume, on the part of the 
German musicians, for his signature. M. Chopin, however, 
declined to give it. The following was his reply :— 

“ La lettre venant des Allemands, comment voulez rous, que je m’arroge 
le droit de la signer?” 

[‘* The letter coming f:om the Germans, how can I arrogate to myself 
the right of signing it ?”] ; 

It is true that the signature of M. Chopin, affixed to a 
manifesto from the German musicians, might strictly have 
been considered an arrogation of a right not invested in his 
specialty; yet the Germans are very clever in composing 
waltzes, and here would have been a sympathy of talent if 
not of blood between M. Chopin and the representatives of 
Germany ; but then, on the other hand, Mendelssohn never 
wrote either waltzes or mazurkas, which, doubtless, acted as 
a stimulus to M. Chopin in refusing to affix his signature— 
for he might reasonably say to the departed musician :-—* Si 
Mot, je suis musicien, qu’est ce que tues, Tor?” ~The reso- 
lution of the question would be as difficult as Euclid’s most 
abstruse problem—its consideration as perplexing as the pons 
asinorum. Solomon said, ‘ Even this also is vanity !” 

However, the want of M. Chopin's signature has not yet 
decided the German musicians upon withdrawing the memo- 
rial to Madame Mendelssohn. I question, indeed, whether 
the question of withdrawal will be raised. What a pity that 
Musard is not a German: he would consent to affix his 
signature without difficulty ; for, in bis way, he is an artist. 
There is M. Alkan too, a German pianist—why was he not 
applied to ? : 
* ® * * * ” * * 

I have seen Meyerbeer on several occasions, and. by what 
I can gather from him I am led to conclude that there is 
little hope of his coming to any arrangement with the 
directors of the Opera. Of the Prophete or the Africaine, 
[ believe, no one entertained the slightest notion, the 
means of the Academie rendering the possibility of producing 
works of such great musical importance quite out of the 
question. But there certainly was an idea of the Camp of 
Silesia, which, although it enjoys a brilliant reputation at 
Berlin and Vienna, and has long been engraved, Meyerbeer 
will not allow to be published until it has been brought out 
in Paris. I need hardly say that this is a serious loss to 
the music-publisher, who has purchased the copyright for 
Germany ; since while he might have sold thousands of copies 
of the vocal pieces (rendered doubly attractive by the union 


of the names of Meyerbeer and Jenny Lind), he has only Z 
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been permitted by the composer to print pianoforte versions 
of the overture, for two and four hands, It is said (I place 
no belief in the report) that Meyerbeer insisted upon the 
engagement of Jenny Lind, at her own terms, which were so 
enormous that the directors declined at once any further 
treaty. It isalso said (which I consider much more probable) 
that the author uf Robert le Diable insisted, as asine qua non, 
upon the translation of Roger, the admirable tenor of the 
Opera Comique, to the boards of the Academie Royale de 
Musique. That Roger will shortly possess the mantle which 
Duprez now claims with a feeble voice, and grasps with a 
trembling hand, there can be little doubt; that Roger is 
already the most accomplished and powerful vocalist (without 
reference to the register of his organ) in France, an actor of 


consummate and varied abilities, there can be none. If 


Meyerbeer, then, insists upon having Roger as one of his 
interpreters, who can blame him? ‘That the hopes—nay 
more, that the fate of the Academie under the present 
dynasty, wholly depends upon Meyerbeer, is undeniably true ; 
that the public will be satisfied with nothing less than Meyer- 
beer—Rossini being past hope—is equally a fact; and that 
the threadbare-trumpery-rant-and-fustian of Jerusalem will 
fail to carry MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan through the 
winter months, is as certain as the gospel. Why then 
hesitate to accord to Meyerbeer all that Meyerbeer demands, 
since without Meyerbeer the opera must inevitably become 
bankrupt? Carlotta Grisi’s new ballet, Les Cing Sens (a 
singularly infelicitous title), may help MM. Duponchel and 
Roqueplan up the hill; but, once at the summit, who shall 
conduct them to the base, on the opposite side? Rosati?— 
I fear not. Auber’s Enfant Prodigal ?—perhaps; but 
meanwhile, to be careful mariners, the directors should look 
out for squalls. Nestor! where is thy wisdom? Agamemnon! 
where is thy zeal? Can you not perceive the blunders you 
have already committed, and, profiting by experience, blunder 
no more? The Alboni-business was a pretty piece of di- 
rectorial policy, to be sure ; you have introduced Alboni to the 
public, as your Queen and mistress—and, now, behold her in 
the arms of M. Vatel, your most sturdy antagonist. It is 
true M. Vatel has had to pay pretty dearly for the purchase 
—but what does that avail you, M. Nestor Roqueplan ?—what 
you, M. Duponchel? Fiorentino and Theophile Gautier 
cannot eat their own words; they would choke in the en- 
deavour; even MM. Escudier, of La France Musicale, 
cannot now unsay what they have said with so much emphasis. 
Therefore shall Alboni still be Queen of songstresses, in the 
pages of the Constitutionel, the Corsaire, and the Presse, no 
less than in those of the Debats, the Siécle (M. Desnoyers 
still preserving his entrée to the coulisses), the National (M. 
Hippolyte Lucas retaining both his hat and his urbanity, 
and M. Gustave Hequet his office of braconnier at the 
Opera Comique), the Reforme, (M. Arago, consistently main- 
taining the aristocracy of common-place), the Commerce (M. 
Scudo renouncing not one atom of his learning), Le Courier 
Frazgais, and La Revue et Gazette Musicale, without 
detriment to the loge de la Commission ;—Alboni will still 
be Queen of songstresses, and for Alboni’s sake (why not?) 
MeyerseEeR Shall write an Italian opera for M. Vatel. Lucky 
M. Vatel ! 

On Sunday, the Socidié de la Musique Classique held its 
first meeting, in the salle d’Herz. Last winter M. Charles 
Hallé, one of the most distinguished pianists and one of the 
most intelligent musicians of Paris, in conjunction with M. 
Allard (violin), and M. Franchomme (violoncello), both highly 
esteemed as performers of classical chamber-music, gave six 





matinées, at his residence, which were exclusively devoted to 
the interpretation of compositions by the great masters, 
ancient And modern. The great and legitimate success which 
attended these meetings has proved highly beneficial to the 
good cause, and one of its first fruits is the foundation of the 
Société de la Musique Classique. I was favoured by the 
directors with a reserved seat, but unfortunately was unable to 
be present. I have, nevertheless, much pleasure in recording 
the birth of so desirable an institution, and transcribing the 
following sketch of the programme, as it came to my hands : 
—1. Quatuor de Mozart. 2. Air de Gluck. 3. Trio de 
Mendelssohn. 4. Air de Gluck. 5. Nonetto de Spohr. 
You will own that nothing better chosen or better varied 
could have been offered to the subscribers, Who the per- 
formers were I am unable to tell you, but you may shortly 
expect more ample details. 

The first great gun of the Academie Royale de Musique 
has at length exploded. Verdi’s Jerusalem has been given to 
the world. The result is what I anticipated. All the re- 
sources of the establishment have been lavished ; the orchestra 
and chorus, more brilliant and forcible than I have before heard 
them ; the premiers sujets, exerting themselves with a spirit 
unusual; the subordinates, hoisting themselves up from 
nullity to respectable mediocrity ; M. Roqueplan bestowing 
all his sagacity, the editors of La France Musicale all their 
powers of counsel, and M. Duponchel more than his ordinary 
ubiquity and possiquity (excuse the term), superintending the 
manufacture of the scenery and machinery, deciding the colour 
and the style of the costumes and even going so far, I am 
told, as to teach the horses the secrets of their devoir, all 
that could be affected by activity, enterprise, and zeal, all 
that could be purchased by wealth and credit, was eagerly 
cast upon a soil, which, no matter what means may be used 
to force it into fertility, is capable of yielding nothing. And 
now that the mountain in labor has groaned and conceived, 
what has proceeded from its womb ?—not even a mouse, my 
friend!—but a bubble, which has burst—and there is an end 
of it! 

This seeming anomaly may be easily explained! Would 
the most gorgeous mise en scene secure a triamph for a 
comedy, or a tragedy, possessing no more of the elements of 
a comedy, or a tragedy, than the mere disposition into 
dialogue and verse, both dialogue and verse being empty of 
meaning f—assuredlf not. How then are we to expect a 
triumph for an opera, which is wanting in the principal 
element of opera—musical attraction. A grand opera, in four 
acts and seven tableaux, without a single piece of music in it 
that can please the amateur by its dramatic effect, or the 
connoisseur by its artistic construction and the beauty of its 
ideas! Such is Jerusalem! You know the Lombardi; well, 
take the Lombardi with a great many insignificant alterations 
and emendations (if that can be called emendation which 
renders clumsier a thing that was originally clumsy), and 
some few insignificant pieces, written expressly for the occa- 
sion; suncry modifications of the recitatives and airs, to suit 
the singers at hand; various additions to the instrumental 
score, as though it were not noisy enough already; a new 
poem, very like the old one, but more dull and less interest- 
ing (if possible) ; a new mise en scene, and some half dozen 
quadrupeds of the equine species; with a new set of vocal 
and instrumental interpreters; and you have JerusALEM— 
JERUSALEM, the offspring of a duo-genitorial birth; or, shall 
I say, the monster with a wolf’s head and a serpent’s tail, 
issue of the connexion of the directors of the Opera and the 
editors of La France Musicale! 
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But, to leave metaphor and the classics—let me !abour to 
give you some notion of the poem of MM. Alphonse Royer 
and Gustave Vaez—gemini illustrissimi !—which the youthful 
Verdi has wedded to intolerable music. 

Adhemar Comte de Toulouse, (Portheaut) on the point of 
starting for the Holy Land, effects a reconciliation with 
Gaston Vicomte de Bearn (Duprez), whose father he has 
killed in the progress of some ancient family feud, by 
according him the hand of Héléne (Malle. Julian Van Gelder,) 
his daughter, in marriage. Gaston, himself bitten with the 
crusado-mania, who has long loved in secret, and in’ secret h s 
been loved and listened to, by Héléne, willingly forgets the 
death of his sire in consideration of receiving the hand of his 
** beloved ;” and so, in the first tableau of the first act (which 
represents a portion of the Comte’s palace) the nuptial 
ceremony takes place. Here the drama ought to end, for if 
there be no interest in the love-part of it there is assuredly 
none any where else. The Crusades, now-a-days, have 
become somewhat of a bore; but there are six more tableaux 
to follow. <A rascally uncle (Héléne’s uncle, and by con- 
sequence the Comte’s brother,) Roger, (Alizard) turns every- 
thing topsy-turvy, and sets the plot a-going. Uncle Roger 
loves his fair niece, Héléne, with “ un amour implacable, qui 
brule son cceur,” and enraged at the preference shown to 
Gaston, hires a bravo to assassinate him. A mistake occurs, 
however, which may be called the pivot of the story. The 
Comte, in token of their reconciliation, has placed his own 
mantle on the shoulders of Gaston, and assumed that of 
Gaston in exchange ; thus it follows that the bravo who is to 
‘* spare the man with the white mantle,” does his bidding and 
kills the man with the red mantle; this happens to be not 
Gaston, but the Comte. Consternation general ensues; the 
murderer is seized, and being questioned as to the instigator 
of the crime he has committed (obedient to a hint from Roger) 
pronounces the name of Gaston. The curtain falls upon 
imprecations and reproaches dedicated to the unlucky Gaston. 
The remainder may be told in a few words. Four years 
intervene between the first and second act. The Comte is not 
killed but cured; he proceeds to the holy war. Uncle Roger, 
repentant of his misdeeds, proceeds there also, and assumes 
the disguise of a hermit. Gaston, though disgraced, goes 
equally to the Holy Land, and after performing prodigies of 
valour, makes himself known, declares his innocence, is not 
believed, but publicly disgraced and condemned to death. 
Meanwhile his wife, Héléne, remains faithful to him; and 
takes him to the cell of the “ pious Roger,” to be shrived. 
Need I say any more to make you understand that, during 
three acts of spectacle, dancing, brouhaha, and everything but 
dramatic and musical interest, the truth is found out—that 
Roger dies—and that Gaston is reinstated in the Comte’s 
favour, and of the world at large ? 

Of the music I have no more to say than this :—what is 
new is quite as mediocre as what is old; and that, inasmuch as 
I did not like J Lombardi at all, there is no reasonable reason 
why I should like Jerusalem a bit the better. At the same 
time, however, while I cannot but consider it deplorable that 
“the first theatre in Europe” (Qy?) should be in such a 
destitute condition as to be compelled to mount an opera by 
a composer like M. Verdi, who has nothing to recommend but 
the absence of every quality that should constitute a musician, 
I must render full justice to the splendor of the mise en scene 
provided by the directors, to the activity of the horses, who 
bore away the bell from the composer and fairly won the 
honors of the night, and to the untiring zeal and uproarious 
unanimity of that part of the audience, in polite language 








termed THE cLacquE. The bona-fide spectators, who paid 
their money; M. Theophile Gautier and the Jocal press, who 
had reserved seats gratis; and MM. Meyerbeer, Auber and 
Halévy who, with, wonderful good nature, sat out the whole 
performance in orchestra stalls, were much oftener moved to 
go to sleep than to applaud. From the press-somnolent, I 
must, however, except the editors of La France Musicale, who 
were “wide awake” the whole evening; and, by courtesy, 
M. Fiorentino, since he tells us, in his feuilleton of the 
Constitutionel, that he went into three different boxes, to get 
three different views, of one scene, that presented three 
different aspects. Perhaps Fiorentino is inclined to somnam- 
bulism, and walks asleep; though lying asleep, he might have 
easily conjured up the vision of the three-sided picture of 
Jerusalem, Of the singers let it suffice that Madlle. Julian 
Elisa Van Gelder—who, seven years ago, debited at this 
very theatre, making little impression—is an artist of talent ; 
with a voice neither remarkable for power nor quality she 
vocalises well and enunciates distinctly. Duprez was quite 
over taxed, and I really felt for him: his greatest point, how- 
ever, owed nothing to M. Verdi; this occurred in the scene 
where Gaston is degraded, and to three different accusations 
against his honor and knighthood he thrice responds, “ Tu 
mens!—tu mens!” Instead of singing, Duprez spoke these 
words, and the effect was electric. The other sujets— 
except Alizard, who, exulting in lungs of brass, shouted the 
empty declamations of M. Verdi, with never-failing 
vehemence—were painfully mediocre. The chorus was good, 
the orchestra, under M. Girard, magnificent. The theatre 
was crammed to the roof. Cerito danced for the last time on 
Sunday. Carlotta has returned, crowned with laurels, and 
will shortly make her rentrée. 

At the Jtaliens we have had nothing but Gemma di Vergy 
and the Sonnambula. Last night Gardoni played Edgardo in 
Lucia, Mario being indisposed. To-morrow, Alboni makes 
her debut in Semiramide. 

At the Francais, a one-act piece, by M. Alfred de Musset, 
the well-known poet, has produced quite a furore, and has 
been the origin of one of Jules Janins most brilliant and 
gorgeous feuilletons ; of piece and feuilleton more next week. 





PAPERS CONCERNING THE LATE FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY. 


(Extracted from various sources.) 


Proritinc by the hint of our Paris correspondent, we 
commence in the present number a series of papers and 
records, gathered from the various journals of Great Britain 
and the Continent, all of which have relation to the illustrious 
musician who has been so lately snatched from us, and whose 
early death is a shock from which the art will be slow to reco- 
ver. The following account of the obsequies of Mendelssohn was 
translated into the Journal des Debats from one of the Berlin 
papers, and has been reduced into English expressly for the 
Musical World. The French version is singularly graceful 
and unaffectedly simple—a masterpiece of unadorned prose. 

“ The obsequies of Mendelssohn Bartholdy were celebrated on Satur- 
day, November the 6th, at Leipsic, with great pomp, in the Church of 
the University, in which all the professors and students of that establish- 
ment were assembled, together with the members and scholars of the 
Conservatory of Music, all the Philharmonic Societies, and other dis- 
tinguished bodies at Leipsic. There were, besides, many artists from 
Dresden and Berlin, who, as soon as the death of the great composer 
became known, repaired instantly to Leipsic by railway. During the 
ceremony, in which several morceaux of Handel and Sebastian Bach were 
performed for the deceased, and whilst the reverend pastor, M. Beerwig, 
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pronounced the funeral oration, three professors of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts at Dresden, Messrs. Bendemann, Hobert, and Richard, were 
occupied in taking a portrait of Mendelssohn, whose body was placed in 
an open coffin, having the brow bound with a crown of laurel. 

“ At ten o’clock in the evening, the coffin was nailed down, and was 
carried, by the students and pupils of the Conservatories of Music of Leipsic 
and Berlin, to the railway station. More than two thousand persons 
followed the bier, all carrying flambeaux. This imposing cortege tra- 
versed all the principal streets of Leipsic, which were crowded to excess, 
everybody being anxious to honour the deceased by his presence. No 
disorder interfered to disturb these pious demonstrations, in which, one 
may say, without fear of exaggeration, all the inhabitants of the city 
took a part. 

“ All along the route from Leipsic to Berlin the greatest honours were 
paid to the last remains of Mendelssohn. In almost every town and 
village through which they passed, the inhabitants had arranged them- 
selves in order, and received the dead body in silence, the men taking 
off their hats, and the women throwing themselves on their knees. 

“ At the Coethen Station, a numerous band of men executed, while 
the funeral retinue was passing, some choral morceauz, under the direc 
tion of M. Thiele, the director of music. 

“At Dessau, where the bier arrived at two o’clock in the morning, the 
celebrated composer, M. Frederic Schneider, (author of an oratorio, 
called The Last Judgment,) in spite of his extreme ege, repaired to the 
ducal chapel at the station, and directed a funeral chant which he had 
composed for the occasion. 

“ Next morning, at eight o’clock, the special train, which conveyed the 
mortal remains of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, entered Berlin, by the 
Port de Halle. As early as five o’clock, the vast area of the Place de 
Belle-Alliance was filled with equipages and people of all ranks. 

“ As soon as the train made its appearance, all who were mounted in 
vehicles descended, and repaired on foot to the station. Then the bier 
was ornamented with large branches of oak and surmounted with a crown 
of laurel: it was then placed on a magnificent funeral car, drawn by six 
horses, and immediately held its way towards the Cemetery of the 
Holy Trinity, followed by the crowd, uncovered toa man. During the 
procession, a military band executed the funeral march from Beethoven’s 
Sonata, in A flat minor. 

“* At the cemetery two clergymen, and several friends of the deceased, 
pronounced various orations; after which the coffin was lowered into the 
grave, and a chorus of six hundred young persons chanted M. Edouard 
Greber’s hymn, ‘ Christ is the-Resurrection” with accompaniments 
of wind instruments. 

“ Before retiring, those who assisted at the funeral rites saluted, for 
the last time, the grave which was about to enclose the last remains of 
the great artiste, whom the country had so lately lost : the men throwing 
over the coffin spades-full of earth; the women and children sprinkling 
it with flowers. 

“ The King had addressed to Mendelssohn a letter, in his own hand- 
writing, in which he expressed the lively satisfaction which he had 
experienced in awaiting the execution of his oratorio, Elijah. This 
letter arrived at Leipsic the day following the death of the composer. 

** The unpublished compositions which Mendelssohn has left behind 
him, are: first, six lieder for a soprano voice; secondly, three motets in 
choir; third, the entire of the first act of a grand opera entitled, 
— 3 and, fourthly, a fragment of an oratorio, having for its title, 

rist,”” 


We next avail ourselves of a paragraph, which appeared in 
another French journal, La Presse, the source again being the 
German periodicals :— 


“The German journals give very interesting particulars relative to the 
death of the celebrated Mendelssolin. The illustrious composer was 
brought up with a sister, who married a painter of the name of Haensel. 
He himself married, about ten years ago, the daughter of a senator of 
Frankfort. These. two families were inseparable. Mendelssohn, and his 
sister, Fanny Haensel, formed but one soul, for this remarkable woman 
was herself a good composer, and directed the first steps of her brother 
in his musical career. About nine months ago Fanny Haensel composed 
a symphony, the performance of which she conducted herself. Just 
as she reached the end of the performance, Madame Haensel dropped 
dead of an apoplectic fit. Since that time, M. Mendelssohn wandered 
about like a shadow among the living. Ina letter, addressed to his wife, 
he says: ‘ Our common soul has taken her flight to Heaven. I greatly 
fear I shall shortly go to meet her.’ Two months after, Mendelssohn died 
of an apoplectic fit.” 


As the letter of our Paris correspondent contains other 
particulars about the same subject, we shall content ourselves, 








for the present, with the above. Meanwhile, we feel assured, 
that the resolution we have adopted, to publish all that can be 
obtained about Mendelssohn, in our columns, will meet with 
the approval of our readers. 

(To be continusd in our nest.) 





A Treatise on the ‘ Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


CHAPTER Itl.—(Continued from page 755.) 
THE ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITION OF “‘ THE AFFINITIES.” 


As long as Edward was with Ottilia, the latter was perfectly 
happy in his presence ; she knew of no pain, and her soul was dis- 
tracted by no thoughts of guilt or of separation ; in a perfect inno- 
cence of mind, only conscious of this sole feeling fur Edward, she 
lived a contented existence, and every day became more deeply 
involved in her affectien for him. The moment of Edward’s de- 
parture causes the first breach in her mind. A pain, which she 
had never anticipated, breaks forth, and only gradually gives way 
to an activity which puts her in relation to the absent one, and 
strengthens her hope of his return, That, at the same time, her 
open agreement with Charlotte must suffer, was but natural, since 
all those pains, which frequently wounded her oppressed heart, 
were necessarily soft reproaches, which came over her in the pre- 
sence of Charlotte, and awakened in her an attention to the latter, 
which increased into suspicion. Only in this way, in which she is 
not conscious of a reason, is the feeling of a crime forced upon 

ttilia. 

The poet has very beautifully expressed the internal uneasiness 
of Ottilia, by that change of movement and occupation, which was 
otherwise quite foreign to her nature, since, at night, when absorbed 
in herself, she often knelt before the open chest, and contemplated 
the birth-day gifts ; then, at sunrise, she hastened out ofthe house into 
the open air, which did not generally suit her; and then, again, 
shesprang into the boat, and rowed into the middle of the lake. Thus, 
Ottilia either strives into the immeasurable to free herself from the 
oppressive proximity of the house, in which she once found all her 
happiness, or she is entirely absorbed in herself, and, favored by 
the stillness of night, is only occupied by the internal contempla- 
tion of her passion. 

In characterizing Ottilia, we showed why, for such an internal 
nature, the form of a diary was the natural means of revealing her 
mind. We have now to show why the diary does not make its 
appearance till now. Ottilia is only plunged into herself by the 
pain of separation, since, in Edward’s presence, she moved about 
him perfectly satisfied. ‘This first rupture in her feelings compels 
her to produce, since, while she makes everything relate to her 
beloved, being no more satisfied with his presence, she is involun. 
tarily impelled to reveal, in various turns, this mysterious affinity 
with Edward and the world which is thus opened to her. The 
rupture which first turns her from the unembarrassed condition of 
pure resignation, and forces her back into the depths of her heart, 
calls to light the hitherto concealed treasures of her mind. And, 
as above, we saw her turn back into herself out of the immeasurable, 
thus does her diary exhibit to us the same process of a constant 
interweaving of a sensitive soul with the universe, which only so 
far reveals itself on every side, as her love finds itself reflected. Love, 
therefore, remains the secretly working and combining power, 
by which the different thoughts and views in Ottilia’s diary are 
formed into revelations of her inner self, which everywhere tends 
towards unity, feels not what is akin to it, and shews a dislike for 
all isolation of the phenomena. This is the only meaning of the 
words with which he introduces Ottilia’s diary, “ ‘Thus, through 
Ottilia’s diary is drawn a thread of affection and attachment, which 
unites everything, and marks the whole.” Love is Ottilia’s 
religion, From this sacred feeling her reflections proceed, and to 
this they return. The pain of separation brings forth these trea- 
sures, because it always endeavours to become an object for itself ; 
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love is the bond which inwardly unites them, and fits them to one 
being ; they are concealed in the depth of feeling and thought. 
Here they repose as Jong as the soul of Ottilia is rich in the pre- 
sence of her beloved ; the poverty and void which, after his depar- 
ture, she finds in the external world, compel her to descend into 
the mine of her interior, and to regain what she has lost. Hence, 
in the artistic composition, the contents of her diary have their 
proper place here. 

But in pain, the bliss of love is still the forming power: pain 
only impels it to activity. Before Ottilia’s second rupture with 
herself, before that consciousness of guilt, which completely sepa- 
rates her from herself, the wine that conceals these treasures is 
opened, For that feeling of a deep, moral enemy, which destroys 
her whole being, and that soul, which, by a voluntary resignation, 
elevates itself above the internal destruction, have consumed all the 
power, so that no more space is left for contemplation. Every free 
view of relations and things has given way to a state of mind, 
which looks into the abyss of guilt; and the soul, which triumphs 
in itself in the act of resignation, has again so completely consumed 
in itself the whole compass of existence, that the world and its 
relations have lost every attraction, and no more excite her to par- 
ticular reflections and thoughts. Hence, Ottilia’s diary, as we have 
shown, only has its place between these two points. The first pain 
of love felt in the separation, opens it to us; the second absolute 
pain of guilt, shuts it. From the first, it gains force ; the second 
deprives it of the ability to find itself in external objects, and from 
its thinking contemplation, to return calmed into itself. 

At the same time with this inner world of Ottilia, another new 
world is also spread before us, by the appearance of new forms 
and relations, which do not indeed cause the main action to pro- 
gress, but which are powerful aids fora survey of the whole. Since 
Charlotte is satisfied in herself, the Captain is removed, Edward, in 
despair, seeks death, and Ottilia is absorbed in her pain, the deve- 
lopment ofthe main action necessarily comes to a stand-still, and the 
retarding elements make good their right to appear. As a contrast 
to the torn family. life, the mind longs for forms, which will afford it 
the sight of perfectly unbroken natures. In this sense, we have, 
in the first chapter, apprehended the character of the Architect, 
which now makes its appearance, and while, characterizing him in 
the second, shown the truth of this point of view. 

Here we have only to justify the point of time at which he 
appears. We are, indeed, by his whole personality, led into the 
passionless region of noble contemplation, and, guided to the super- 
sensual, which has lately been much disturbed by the storms of 
the heart. This is the peculiarity of an important personality, that 
its appearance at once gives another tendency to the whole circle, 
and, as it were, produces another atmosphere, from which no one 
can withdraw himself. We know the early poetical effect of the 
Architect in the turn which, through him, is given to the conver- 
sation, and, at the same time, to the feelings and tone of those 
around him. Inthe dialogue between the young advocate, who 
contends for an adherence to the actual place of burial, and Char- 
lotte, whe enters the lists against this rigid continuation of perso- 
nality, with the consciousness that death is followed by an universal 
equality, the Architect, from an artist’s point of view, comes with 
much sense and truth, as the mediator between these abstract and 
opposite propositions. For the artistic monument is to preserve 
the memory of the departed, without, on this account, being bound 
to the actual spot ; nay, it rather elevates, us above the finite pheno- 
mena, as also above the particular place which is assigned to it 
after death. In awakening the recollection of this phenomena, in 
rendering the personality present to us, by the monument erected 
to it, we have properly freed ourselves from the chains of time and 
space, and secured a life within ourselves to the departed. 

But this monument is only a sign of the individuality, not the 
individuality itself; it is only in the likeness produced by the hand 
of the genuine artist, that the personality itself is present, and, 
therefore, removed from its finite veil, while, at the same time, it is 
contained in it. And, indeed, is not every personality contained 
also in life, as memher of a pce Rite 4 an activity which con- 
nects minds together,—just as much really contained, as it is 
elevated above its accidental finity ? By exciting this thought 
does not the poet point to that moral region, which only by 
destroying that finite appearance of ours, which seeks accidental 








gratification, forms itself into an uniting power, in which the in 
dividuals, as members of a whole, are preserved, and thus retained 
in their real personallty ? Even Charlotte, from this dialogue with 
the Architect, gets an opportunity to turn to the mora 
region, and indirectly to insist on a proper respect for the present 
which we too often neglect. This present, which we do not 
always honour sufficiently, is it anything else than the substantial 
and the eternal, which comes forward in finite phenomena ? 

The elevated pure tone of mind thus excited is now continued in 
the Architect's noble labours for the restora'ion of the church in the 
antique style, as well as in the exhibition of his splendid treasures of 
art. Even Ottilia gains internal peace and happiness, and shows 
both in her zeal to contribute her own talents to the decoration of 
the chapel, and in the firstlings of her diary, the fruits, which such 
a sound personality, as the Architect, had matured in her. 


(To be continued). 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of the 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. LXII. 


’Twas said of old, self-knowledge came from heav’n ;— 
But that strange science I have studied well, 
Striving to find where all its secrets dwell, 

In the recesses of a heart that’s riv'n; 

In my research, onward and onward driv’n 
By a commanding fate; and I can tell 
That this self-knowledge is a gift of hell ;— 

To make the soul torment itself, ’twas glven. 

For happiness consists in this alone :— 

To find such pleasure in the outer world, 
That for the world within we do not Care. 

And ’tis not till such happiness is gone, 

By some wild tempest to destruction huri'd, 
We look within—then find all hollow there. 








GARLOTTA GCRISI, 
(From “ Le Journal de la Belgique.”) 


Berore we had seen Carlotta Grisi dance, we never could 
have imagined that dancing was susceptible of so true and so 
touching an expressiveness. She has demonstrated to us that 
dancing is an art, like other arte, imitative and poetical. 
Dancing is to pantomime, what music is to speaking; what 
poetry is to prose. Enthusiam is the soul of genius. 
Carlotta Grisi dances with enthusiasm ; it is even that enthu- 
siasm which distinguishes her from all her co-rivals. When 
Taglioni dances, she seeks to charm you by her incomparable 
grace and suavity ; Fanny Elssler endeavours to chain you to 
her feet and make you the slave of her attractions, caught in 
the love-meshes of her twinkling steps ; Lucile Grahn wishes 
simply to astonish you; Cerito is content to captivate you; 
but Carlotta Grisi dances to dance; she dances because she 
is passionately devoted to the art, because it is her life, her 
soul, her element, her love. Never did foot more wayward, 
more buoyant, more espiegle, more narrative, more spériuel, 
skim the half-scorned earth. Never did the pure embodied 
spirit of choregraphy reveal itself in more veritable shape, or 
more golden colours. Who can imagine, combined into one 
perfect whole, a more delicious amalgamation of grace, of 
boldness twinned with reserve, vigor, elegance, suavity, and 
ease? Possessed of a marvellous agility united to the most 
unerring finish, and gifted with all nature accords to her best 
favourites only, she has acquired all those qualities which 
study and labor add to natural dispositions, and is therefore 
mistress of every accomplishment demanded for art in its 
highest embodiment. Never did eye light upon a dancer 
more aerial, more finished, more gentle, and at the same time, 
one more nervous or more certain. The satin slipper of 
Carlotta Grisi appears to be shod with an iron plate. You 
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would suppose she was a marble statue when she remains 
suspended on one foot. 

To whom can we truly compare the incomparable Carlotta ? 
To none in her own sphere, for she is a comet that disdains 
all ordinary limitations, and can be measured by no orbit. 
And yet to what shall we compare her? To Alboni. Yes! 
to Alboni; for as the great contralto-soprano unites the two 
kinds of voices, so does Carlotta combine the two styles cf 
dancing. She owns vigor and energy, rapidity, neatness, and 
finish ; she dazzles you, intoxicates you, makes your heart 
dance with rapturous delight, or softens you to tears. She 
possesses every qualification derivable from a brilliant imagi- 
nation, an exquisite sensibility, and a judgment and a taste, 
acute and profound. It is this union of qualities that renders 
her so great a pantomimist. She seems to speak from her feet, 
her hands, her arms, and all her body. Shé touches the brain 
as well as the heart; in fine she transmutes into poetry the 
most material of all the arts, and produces a moral, when one 
only looked for a physical effect. 

“ This judgment,” adds the Union Monarchique in quoting 
it, “is that of the entire Parisian press. Where all the 
organs of publicity are of one accord, the only inference to 
be drawn therefrom, is, that they must be right.” 





EPIGRAM ON THE LATE TRIAL OF PESTAL. 


Alas! poor Pestal, that thy Bel’ ami, 
Who mourns thy woes in numbers sad, 
Should sell thy notes for guineas three :— 
Now really this is much too bad. 
And worser still, that from thy prison, 
What thou with iron chain dids’t write, 
Should prig those notes, as wasn’t his’n, 
And vend them as a Copy-right. 
But worst of all in Common pleas, 
With Poet Talfourd for a Leader, 
He in an action there, to tease, 
Purday, Should turn out special pleader. 
Quiz. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondenl.) 


THERE has been little doing in music as well as other 
matters in our commercial city during the gloomy month that 
has transpired since our last—the generally, but this year 
unusually gloomy month of November. On the 17th, an 
undress concert took place at the Concert Hall, and on 
Saturday, the 20th, the Bohemian Girl was given at our 
Theatre Royal. We were not present at either performance, 
but understand the former was of a much higher character 
and much better attended than the undress concerts usually 
are. Instrumental music is the chief feature on these oc- 
casions ; some one of the symphonies of the great masters, at, 
least being performed. Beethoven’s pastorals, the one selected 
at this last concert, it appears, had ample justice done to it by 
the band, and was listened to with the greatest attention and 
delight by the auditory. Signor Giulio Regondi’s guitar, and 
the vocal efforts of Mrs. Sunderland and Mr. Sapio, relieved 
the remainder of the instrumental selections very satisfactorily, 
The Bohemian Girl was an attempt at opera for one night 
only. Miss Rainforth, Mr. Travers, and Mr. Stretton, being 
engaged as principals. The house was a moderately good one; 
the audience being chiefly confined to upper circle, pit, and 
galleries, with a rather meagre dress circle. Under the cir- 
cumstances the performance appears to have gone off with 
more spirit than might have been anticipated. Miss Rainforth 
laboured under a cold, but she acquitted herself very well, 
and played the part of the gipsy girl with her usual modesty 








and grace. Mr. Travers disappointed the Manchester folks ; 
his voice is spoken of as being of a veiled quality, which in a 
tenor is anything but a desirable one, and he is not thought so 
highly of as a singer as his predecessor, Allen. Stretton was 
respectable as Count Arnheim and the chorus good, considering 
their short preparation. A tragedy had well nigh preceded 
the opera in the opening scene, when all the chorus are on 
the stage, the rope with the balance weight to the drop scene 
broke and down came the massive roller, weighing some 
hundred weights, to the stage, fortunately missing every in- 
dividual. Not one was hurt, although part of the chorus were 
separated by it from their companions behind : their escape was 
most providential! On Saturday last Macready appeared, 
for one night only, in the Cardinal,.in Shakspere’s play of 
Henry the Eighth. 

On Thursday, the 25th, the second concert for the season 
of the Hargreave’s Choral Society took place, the Free-trade 
Hall again being filled. This was what is called a miscella- 
neous secular concert—one of a class which does not bring 
out the resources of the society to their full extent—even so 
much, perhaps, as a miscellaneous sacred one. The great 
nights to our taste are those in which some entire oratorio is 
given. As its very name implies, the Hargreave’s is essentially 
a Choral Society: we think it was the wish of its founder 
that it should be devoted chiefly to the performance of 
oratorios ; but, it is doubtful whether a strict adherence to 
such a rule would be popular, or agreeable to the general 
body of the subscribers, whose taste it may be politic to 
consult, by the present plan, of giving the six concerts of 
each season, alternately sacred and secular performances, 
Our delight would be to hear the oratorio at the Hargreave’s, 
and the operatic music, generally selected, at the secular 
concerts—with all the adjuncts of scenery and action, in its 
proper place on the lyric stage; but, alas! how vain are 
human desires—how seldom have we an opera at all in Man- 
chester! It is very many years since we had an attempt at 
Italian Opera, Jenny Lind’s recent four nights alone excepted. 
It is above six years since the most complete opera company, 
that ever appeared in Manchester, delighted us for a short 
season ; we mean the Germans who numbered in their ranks 
him who singly is now so highly honoured—Staudig]. 
Whilst every attempt to get up English operas has resulted in 
loss to the management, what hope is there, then, of our 
wishes being gratified? Besides, there are, no doubt, many 
hundreds who have conscientious scruples about entering a 
theatre, who, by means of these miscellaneous selections, are 
gratified ; so we must needs be content. We cannot, however, 
help adding, that the very best (vocal) concert we ever 
listened to of this kind, in which Grisi, Mario, the two 
Lablache’s, pére et fils, were the executants, fell infinitely 
short to our thinking, in comparison to seeing and hearing 
the same four in an opera. But to return from this long 
digression—to the Hargreave’s concert. The directors and 
members have had, as it were, the loss of a personal friend, 
since the former concert, in the death of the gifted and 
lamented Mendelssohn. How vain, indeed, are human 
wishes! Who would not have wished that his genius might 
have soared a higher flight for years yet to come! and now 
he is snatched away from us, apparently, in the very zenith 
of his power—Mendelssohn! who, the other day, was amongst 
us, his face radiant with joy, conducting his own immortal 
work, Elijah, is dead! His work will live so long as music 
is known and cultivated. A very proper tribute to his 
memory preceded the concert. It is in these sad, solemn 
warnings, and severe, yet salutary lessons, that an all-wise 
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Providence powerfully admonishes us to fix our thoughts and 
affections on things not of this world! The following notice 
was given to the company on entering the Hall :— 
DR. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
HARGREAVE’S CHORAL SOCIETY. 
November 25th, 1847. 

The Committee begs to inform the Subscribers that the Concert of 
this evening will commence with the following Selections, performed as 
a Tribute of Respect for the Memory of Dr. Fenix MenpeLssonn 
BaRTHOLDY, who died at Leipsig on the 4th instant :— 

The Dead March in *‘ Saul” ...-...0..eeeee0e Handel. 
Chorale........(St. Paul)... Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
To Thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit, 
Who breakest in love this mortal chain ! 
My life | but from Thee inkerit, 
And death becomes my chiefest gain! 
In Thee I live, in Thee | die, 
Content—for Thou art ever nigh ! 

The March and Chorale were both listened to in silence, 
amidst a deep feeling for the occasion of their performance, 
The concert proper, then, after some few minutes interval, 
proceeded. The following is the programme :— 

Part First.—Overture, “‘ Zauberflote,”? Mozart—Chorus, ‘‘ Give me 
the harp,” Sir J. Stevenson—Harp Obligato, Mrs. P. A. Johnson—Duet, 
Madame Solari and Signor Paltoni, ‘‘ Crudel perche finora’”’ (Le Nozze 
di Figaro) Mozart—Song, Miss Graham, ‘‘ Oh, ’tis pleasant’? (Oberon) 
Weber—Grand Scena ed Aria (Signor Paltoni) and Chorus, ‘ Seperate, 
O figli’”? (Nabuco) Verdi—Scena é Finale, Madame Solari, “‘ Assisa a pie 
d’un salice’”’ (Otello) Rossini—Harp Obligato, Mrs. P. A. Johnson— 
Duet, Madame Solari and Miss Graham, “ Sull’ aria” (Le Nozze di 
Figaro) Mozart—Chorus, ‘‘ The Gipsies’ Tent,”’ T. Cooke. 

Parr Seconp.—Overture, ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,”’ Rossini—Solo (Miss 
Graham) and Chorus, ‘‘ Smooth are the dark blue waters ” (Idomenéo) 
Mozart—Duet, Madame Solari and Signor Paltoni, ‘Ah! se potessi 
piangere” (Belisario) Donizetti—Song, Miss Graham, “The Captive’s 
Song, Hobbs—Chorus, ‘“ When winds breathe soft’? Webbe—Canzone, 
Madame Solari, ‘* La Spagnola,’”? Madame Solari—Aria Buffa, Signor 
Paltoni, “11 Postiglione,” Balfe—Horn Obligato, Mr. Edwards—Glee, 
**See the chariot at hand,’’ Horsley—Duet (Madame Solari and Signor 
Paltoni) and Chorus, ‘‘ Giovinetti ’’ (Don Giovanni) Mozart—Chouus, 
“Market Chorus ” (Masaniello) Auber. 

Leader, Mr. Seymour ; Conductor, Mr. Waddington. 

After all our preliminary objections, which are more com- 
parative than positive, the above was a very good selection, 
and the concert an excellent one, of its kind. The orchestral 
performances were unusually good, the two overtures being 
exceedingly well played, La Gazza Ladra~—especially. Ex- 
cepting at the Royal Italian Opera, we do not know that we 
ever heard it go better, and there the band is double the 
numerical strength. Miss Graham made her first appearance, 
after an absence of some duration at the Royal Academy, 
and subsequently in Italy; she did not seem in good health 
and appeared to suffer, at first, from nervous timidity. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks she made a most favourable 
impression, being encored in the ‘ Sull’ aria” with Madame 
Solari, and in ‘* The Captive Greek Girl’s Song,” in the latter 
of which she showed much taste in her accompaniment on the 
pianoforte, and delivered the concluding words of each stanza— 


** Dares to be free.” 


with much and appropriate energy. We hope to hear her 
under better auspices when, we have no doubt, her talents will 
appear to greater advantage. Madame Solari, it appears, is 
wintering amongst us, prior to her return to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, next season. She made a favourable impression 
when she appeared here first, although beside so great a star 
as the Swedish Nightingale, which was increased by her 
appearance at the Free Trade Hall. She has a most ladylike 
and pleasing person, a voice of no great compass but of good 
quality, and sings with a perfect knowledge of the extent of 








her powers, consequently with considerable effect. Paltoni is 
an old favourite in Manchester, he was warmly received on 
his re-appearance: he gave Mozart’s beautiful duet with 
Madame Solari, ‘* Crudel! perche,” admirably ; also a song 
from Lombardi, which was substituted for the one from 
Nabuco, but in Balfe’s Postiglione, he took the room by storm 
and was vociferously recalled. He certainly is an admirable 
buffo singer, few better in a concert-room, where it maybe so 
easily overdone and out of place. The chorus, the right arm 
of the Hargreave’s Society, had, as usual, on a miscellaneous 
night, but little to do, but that little, thanks to their inde- 
fatigable and painstaking conductor, Mr. John Waddington, 
was done as well as any chorus in the kingdom could do it if 
not better. Tom Cooke’s chorus, ‘ The Gipsie’s Tent,” is a 
remarkable example of what may be done by the most simple 
means. If your correspondnt, French Flowers, had been 
present and heard the reception it met with, and the encore 
which followed, he would have felt inclined to have given 
up counterpoint for ever. The “ Market Chorus,” from 
Masaniello, requires the stage and the scene: it was exceed- 
ingly wellsung. As to the glee, you metropolitans can have 
no idea of what can be done by a hundred voices, or so, in such 
a glee as Webbe’s ‘* Winds breath soft,” without coming to 
hear our Hargreave’s choir. The Lancashire witches, who are 
our first and second trebles, with their sweet voices, always so 
correctly in tune, are inimitable. J. W. D. will pardon this, 
he has heard and can appreciate their talent. 

One of the most gratifying features of the concert to all in 
theroom, was to see our highly respectable leader, Mr. Seymour 
at his post again, his left arm being sufficiently well to re- 
sume his violin. We hope he may soon have it fully restored 
to strength. Mrs. P. A. Johnson accompanied the romance 
and prayer from Otello, very gracefully on the harp. We were 
pained to learn that the indifferent health of this lady’s 
husband, at one time a pupil of Cramer’s in the Royal Aca- 
demy, causes her to resume her professional engagements. 
The next concert takes place on the 13th of January. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Princess’s.—Auber’s comic opera, The Ambassadress, was 
produced on Thursday. It was brought out to introduce Made. 
Anna Thillon after an absence of some years. The title of 
the piece is erroneous, since the heroine is only about to 
become an Ambassadress, and never arrives at the dignity. 
But such mistakes do occur in the best regulated works. 
Lord Byron never discovered that ‘ The Bride of Abydos” 
was no bride, until Murray pointed out to him the false 
nomenclature long after the poem was published. The music 
of Zhe Ambassadress possesses all the characteristics of 
Auber’s style, its ease, grace, piquancy, and harmonic 
ingenuity; but it hardly evidences his genius, and seems 
rather an effort of time and elaboration than a spontaneous 
effusion. The melody is scant, and there is not a morceau in 
the entire opera which can hope for much popularity, if we 
except the barytone song in the first act,which is rich, racy and 
noval. The other solos are all indifferent, if we except a morceau 
of andante which Mdme. Thillon sang at the end, previous to the 
finale, and in which she was encored twicé : but this morceau, in 
fact, is repeated from a quintet in the first act, and properly 
belongs to it. The best portions of the music are two 
quintets, the one above-named, and another in the second 
act; and a trio in the second act. The trio is written in 
Auber’s most sparkling style, and is inimitably dramatic. 
The grand scena, so called, introduced in the last scene,is 
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meagre and thin, and moreover is not suited to Madame Anna 
Thillon. It produced no effect. The overture has some new 
and good points, but it lacks unity of design, and in the 
end becomes trite and commonplace. The story of the 
Ambassadress is neat, novel, and improbable. Henriette, a 
young prima ‘donna of Berlin, has just created an 
immense ‘sensation at the theatre, and has produced such an 
effect on a certain Duke de Valberg, Ambassador to the 
King, that he makes her an offer of his hand. Henriette, 
dazzled: by the lofty alliance, accepts the Duke’s offer. 
Obstacles, however, present themselves to the union. The 
Duke has to contend against the pride of his family ; and 
not wishing to marry without obtaining its approbation, he 
brings Henriette, preparatory to their marriage, to his chateau 
near Munich, and introduces her to the Countess Villemar, 
his sister, a haughty she-scion of aristocracy, as the daughter 
of a German Baron in some remote principality. He is also 
compelled to introduce with Henriette. Madame Barbeck, 
Henriette’s aunt, a vulgar old lady, who used to play second 
old woman at the theatre. The Countess receives Henriette 
as the intended bride of her brother, and fancying that she 
requires tuitions in singing, insists on giving her instructions. 
They go to the piano, and the Duke is in an agony least 
Henriette should betray herself by singing too well. At first 
there appears little chance of this, for Henriette sings as much 
out of tune as the Duke could desire; but when urged to 
subsequent efforts by the Countess, she warms, as it were, to 
her subject, and becomes excited as she proceeds, she sings 
so well as to awaken all the fears of the Duke, and the 
utmost astonishment in the Countess at Henriette’s wonder- 
ful improvement in so short a lesson. It was this scene that 
constituted the trio we have alluded to above. Nothing could 
be more arch and naive than Madame Thillon’s acting, while 
the music was admirably suited to display all the grace and 
brilliancy of her vocal powers. Nor can we too highly 
commend Miss Villars, who played the Countess, in this trio. 
Her singing was clear and true in tone, excellently enunciated 
as to the words, and by its decision, added in no small degree 
to the effect produced. ‘his lady pleased us immensely in 
the small part of the Countess. She should not be lost sight 
of by the manager. Mr. Bodda, who played the Duke 
capitally throughout, also lent much to the effect of the 
delicious trio to which we have alluded. It was rapturously 
encored. But to our plot. The manager of the Berlin 
theatre arrives at Munich, on a theatrical speculation, and 
calls on the Duke to give him his assistance by taking a box 
for the season. The Duke consents. Then enters Charlotte, 
the manager’s prima donna, formerly a flame of the Duke’s, 
while her popularity lasted, and now forsaken for Henriette. 
The Duke is anxious to get rid of Charlotte, least she and 
Henriette should meet, they having been friends of old, and 
hurries her off, promising to see her at his opera box in the 
evening; but not before, having seen Madame Barbeck, she 
exploded the whole secret of the Duke, and explained to the 
Countess who Madame Barbeck and her niece were. The 
Countess, in aristocratic dudgeon at the theatric stain about to 
be put'on her family seutcheon, meets Henriette, and a scene 
of ‘recrimination ensues. The Countess departs, after con- 
descendingly vouching she would have no objection to meet 
her, when married, in her brother's chateau, but elsewhere 
that would be henceforth impossible; to which Henriette 
responds something in the usual dramatic strain. The Countess 
leaves with Henriette a supposed ticket for a separate opera 
box, as she could not think of being seen with her at the 
theatre: which supposed ticket is none else than a letter from 








Charlotte to the Duke, explaining their former liaison, and 
shewing her lover to Henriette in the blackest colors. At 
this moment the manager arrives in a state of consternation. 
Charlotte has thrown up her part, and will not sing that night. 
Henriette at once agrees to play for him, on condition that it 
be kept a secret. ‘The last act represents the Ambassador’s 
box on the stage at the Opera. Charlotte enters, and the 
Duke shortly after. Then comes in Maadme Barbeck, looking 
for her niece, who had left the hotel. The Duke expresses 
his astonishment, when the opera commences, and to the 
surprise of all, Henriette appears on the stage as the new 
prima donna. The denouement is easily anticipated. Henriette, 
indignant at the Countess’s conduct and her lover’s infidelity, 
returns to the stage, and resigns her claim to the title of 
Ambassadress. The opera was entirely successful, which was 
certainly not owing to the great superiority of the music, but 
is mainly attributable to the fair debutante, who acted and 
sang most delightfully throughout. A small theatre like the 
Princess’s is quite adapted to Madame Thillon’s voice. Here 
she makes no effort, and her most delicate notes are distinctly 
heard. She produced an immense effect in an andante morceau 
in the last scene, and which the audience insisted on encoring 
twice. It was given with the greatest possible taste and 
expression. Mr. Loder has done wonders with his small 
orchestra, and deserves the greatest credit for the pains he 
must have taken with it, to bring it so near to completeness. 
We have no doubt Madame Anna Thillon will prove an 
immense source of attraction at the Princess’s. 
MaryLeBoneE.—On Monday evening, Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedy, The Scornful Lady, was produced here in 
a style of excellence and completeness, that, certainly, no 
theatre in London could surpass. The announcement of this 
old and unused comedy brought together nearly all the literati 
of the metropolis, anxious to beho!d one of the most stirring 
productions of these celebrated authors, brought out, as they 
knew it would be, under Mrs. Warner’s management. Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher—great names were ye in your 
day—and great names bear ye yet to a certain extent. Twin- 
geniuses, doubtless, were ye, and right fit were ye to hunt for 
fame in couples. The genius of John Fletcher was copious 
and exuberant, and apt to run into the wildest extravagances 
and greatest inconsistencies. Of this we havea striking proof 
in his Faithful Shepherdess, one of the most exquisite pas- 
torals in any language, and one that might vie with the 
Pastor Fido of Guarini, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, or 
the Comus of Milton, wherein the wanton shepherdess is intro- 
duced, and leaves a stain on the fair face of this Dian of the 
Muses, no brilliancy could conceal. Of all the dramatists 
whom we are wont to signify under the classic term of 
‘* Elder,” we know no one whose genius required the tram- 
mels of “ circumscription and confine” more than that of John 
Fletcher, Let us look at the plays to which his single name 
is prefixed, as, for instance, Cupid’s Revenge, the Double 
Marriage, Thierry and Theodoret, A Wife for a Month, &c., 
and we shall find each and all deformed by over-drawn cha- 
racters, or Outrageous incident. It seems always the aim of 
this writer to surprise and astonish by the most unexpected 
situations and the most unnatural expedients. Unlike Shak- 
speare, John Ford, and Massinger, he always appears to be 
the magician of his story, never for an instant suffering him- 
self to be ruled by its influence. In his eternal search after 
novelty, by which he violently forces his mind into an incon- 
genial direction, he losses that enthusiasm which was un- 
doubtedly a portion of his genius, and- which would have 
urged him upwards into a higher and purer region of the ima- 
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A mind so unrestricted was fitly conjoined with the 
soberer and severer intellect of Beaumont, Beaumont’s muse 
was more seriously inclined than that of Fletcher. Jt had 
more springy strength, more power, more vitality ; though 
not, pérhaps, equal fire and animation. To one accustomed 
to the various styles and the peculiar turn of their thoughts, 
it is no difficult task to assign to each his portion of their joint 
productions. For instance, in Zhe Scornful Lady, we should 
not hesitate to give the earlier art of the play, perhaps the 
two entire first acts, to Beaumont, while we should award all 
the bustling, recriminating scenes of the three last acts to 
Fletcher. Beaumont had but little of the elements of wit, 
properly socalled. He possessed a certain gravity of humour, 
which was not without its effect in representation, but which 
Was apt to run into dulness. Fletcher’s imagination was of 
a livelier and more fertile cast. In most of his comedies, 
especially in Wit without Money, we perceive the first dawn of 
that fecundity and brilliancy of fancy, which afterwards burned 
in noon-tide splendor in the glowing pages of Congreve. 
There is no doubt, from what has been just stated, that the 
poets were of the most vital service to each other in their 
writings ; and we consequently find their united productions 
better and fitter for represcntation, than when each has 
written separately. Witness Zhe Maid’s Tragedy aid Phi- 
laster, beyond which we need go no further. 

Lhe Scornful Lady is a pure comedy, and does not contain 
one single serious scer.e. The old dramatists, as they did not 
borrow their phraseology from the St. James’s or May Fair 
dictionary, so they were not over-anxious to delineate their 
characters in the nicest tints of fashionable life. They painted 
nature, in the brightest colours, rough nature, sometimes too 
rough, indeed, but it was nature, unmistakeable nature, di- 
vested of all conventionality, and subservient to no rules of 
sect or socicty. Thus. in Zhe Scornful Lady, we find a lady 
or a mistress, as the play has it, using her lover, or servant, 
** most scurvily,”” as Rodrigo would say. But the “ servant” 
uses the ‘ mistress” just as scurvily; and so the lady and 
gentleman are carried through a series of squabbles and recri- 
minating secnes, that, most assured]y, would not be endured 
in a modern comedy, seeing they might offend the ears 
polite of the puritans of the present finical age. Uniess we 
take into consideration the peculiar circumstance, time, and 
place, under which the play was indited, we shall do our 
feelings no small violence in witnessing scenes, the delineation 
of which is so entirely opposed to our own received notions of 
what is fit and proper in the conduct of those elevated one 
degree above the commonest boors. We are contented to hear 
a woman exercise her tongue, no matter how violently, against 
a man, without deprecating her too much; for we are inclined 
to make all allowance for female passions, and to concede to 
them the fullest immunities, since, knowing ourselves the 
stronger party, and feeling sensible we could blow off the hur- 
ricane whenever we chose, we thereby flatter our own mag- 
nanimity-—and, indeed, in this way, and no other, do we 
receive the storming of Katharine in the Zaming of a Shrew— 
but when a man acts the Katharine of a play, and assumes 
the virago, even though it be in very jest, it is with some diffi- 
culty that we can bring ourselves to overlook any scurrility 
in language used towards a lady. And this is the offending 
part of Zhe Scornful Lady. The elder Loveless plays the 


gination. 


virago with any a she that ever lorded it in the dramatic 
regions, comic or tragic. But this offence is soon lost sight of. 
The reality of the characters rivets the attention, and curiosity, 
awakened by the animation of the scene, diverts the mind 
from criticising too closely. 


The Scornful Lady is another 





Taming of the Shrew, in which the gentleman has it not all 
his own way; but in which the tricks, overreaches, and con- 
trivances are alternated between both, and in which, it is diffi- 
cult, at the end, to tell who has conquered in this “keen 
encounter of the wits.” This comedy has a double plot ; but 
the second is not particularly significant, though it does not 
dove-tail badly with the main story. The language and plan 
of The Scornful Lady belong to a past age, but it is a pure 
offshoot of Nature, and bears within its core the germ of im- 
mortality. The comedy was altered in the denowement and 
in some minor respects, by Mr. Searle, with much tact. The 
alteration was unavoidable. 

The performance was irreproachable ; there was positively 
not a tittle to find fault with. Mrs. Warner’s Lady was a 
highly finished and perfect piece of acting ; and though the 
forte of this gifted actress is not comedy, we never saw her 
exhibit her art to more advantage. The scene where she 
discovers Loveless in his disguise, and plays upon him, was 
admirably acted. We can hardly praise Mr. Graham less. 
We never remember to have seen him in any part which 
brought out the excellence of his acting so well as the elder 
Loveless. In the scenes of recrimination, he was _par- 
ticularly effective and truthful. We know not one actor 
on the boards who appears more abstracted from all external 
consideration, and, as it were, merges more into the business of 
the scene, than Mr. Graham. He never seems to be thinking 
of his appearance, a consideration of the utmost seeming im- 
portance to the greater number of our artists. Mr. H. Webb 
played the Curate right well, and obtained roars of applause by 
the comicality of his dress and look. The remaining cha- 
racters all deserve honourable mention, more especially Miss 
Saunders, who played Abigail with great point. The dresses 
were new, splendid and appropriate, and, as certain small 
bills of the theatre informed us. ‘* were depicted by that well- 
known antiquary, Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith.” The 
scenery and decorations were of the most magnificent de- 
scription, and like the costumes, were selected from historical 
sources. One scene in the fourth act was, perhaps, the most 
perfect ever put upon the stage. It was received, at the rising 
of the drop scene, with half-a-dozen rounds of applause. This 
scene of itself is worth going to the theatre to see. The 
comedy, which felt rather dull .about the end of the second 
act, warmed the audience in the third, and kept their attention 
alive from thence to the conclusion. Mrs. Warner was called 
for at the end and made her appearance, led on by Mr.Graham, 
the audience greeting them with immense cheers. 

Saputer’s Wertis.—We have been so accustomed to 
crowded houses, on the production of a novelty at this theatre, 
that it was with surprise we beheld the thin attendance 
on Monday evening to witness the revival of As You Like It, 
which has been produced with extraordinary splendour and 
completeness in scenery, decorations, and appointments. 
Seldom have we witnessed anything more beautiful than some 
of the woodland scenery; a scene also of the outside of the 
Ducal Palace, viewed from a terrace, is unique in design and 
execution. This comedy has been pronounced by some to be 
the finest pastoral in the language. Be this as it may, the 
play is not very well suited to dramatic representation. Plot 
it has absolutely none: it has evidently kept possession of 
the*stage solely from the prodigality of wit and humour in 
the dialogue. The discrimination with which the poet has 
assorted his good things to the different characters is remark- 
able. The delicate and playful wit of Rosalind is contrasted 
with the broad and biting hnmour of Touchstone, while the 
profundity of Jacques, the philosopher and humorist, comes 
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out in bold relief to both the former characters. Mr. Phelps, 
in his personation of this part, was perfectly quiet throughout, 
occasionally approaching the cynical, but taking care to throw 
out prominently the more kindly and humorous passages, 
and always appearing the courtly aud polished gentleman, a 
character indispensible to your true philosopher. Shakspeare’s 
philosophers are the only endurables on the stage. Mr. Scharf’s 
Touchstone possessed considerable merit. The comedy, in 
spite of its opulence and variety of wit and humour, lacks in 
its dearth of dramatic situation and characters, the elements 
of popularity for the stage. Notwithstanding the aforesaid 
thin attendance, the play was received with boundless 
applause, the short epilogue being nicely delivered by Miss 
Cooper before the curtain. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 
* Jullien’s Album for 1848.” Junuien & Co. 


Tue album of this year is less gorgeously emblazoned than 
those that have preceded it, but it is certainly more chaste and 
recherché. The covers (at least of that one which has been sent to 
us, for we understand they are of various hues to suit the tastes of 
purchasers), are in white and silver on the back ; and the frout, 
white illuminated with ultramarine and silver. The front cover 
contains an elaborately carved frame-work of blue, illuminated with 
silver, in the centre of which is an oval surrounded with a wreath 
of fuschsias, holding within, the title “ Jullien’s Album, 1848,” 
done in minute flowers and leaves. This is very prettily and 
elegantly designed. Two splendidly painted and illuminated 
likenesses adorn the first pages. The first is a full length portrait 
of Herr Pischek in the character of Don Juan, extremely like in 
the face ; but the figure is too thin, and wants the physique and 
muscularity of the celebrated German barytone. The picture, 
notwithstanding, is one of the finest we have seen from the pencil 
of Mr. Brandard. The other illustration is a portrait of Jenny 
Lind, in the character of Amina,in the Sonnambula. There is 
but little in the face resembling the great cantatrice, and the figure is 
a mistake. Has Mr. Brandard ever seen Jenny Lind, or, if he has, 
where did he discover that she was rounded in the shoulders and 
embonpoint in shape? The position of the figure is dramatic, 
and the drawing very artistic. There are four other illustrations 
in plain lithograph, accompanying the vocal pieces, done also by 
Mr. Brandard, of which the best are “ The Village Church,” and 
“ My Cot on the shore.” The vocal morceaux exhibit the names 
of Lindpainter, Macfarren, Balfe, Loder, Roch-Albert, Auber, 
Wallace, J. L. Hatton, Baker, Lavenu, A. Lee, J. P. Knight, 
Speyer, the Earl of Westmoreland, and others. The instrumental 
portions include compositions by Jullien, Maretzek, Keenig, 
Barret, &c., &c. Of the voca! morceaux we would select for 
preference the “ Fatherland,” of Lindpaintner, and “Fair Helen of 
Kirconnell,” by Macfarren. The last of these is a sweet simple, 
and highly expressive ballad, and must become popular when 
heard, Lindpaintner’s song is very lovely, and will find numerous 
admirers. Balfe’s pretty ballata, “Oh! chide me not,” we have 
commended on a former occasion, it having been heard for the first 
time at the Amateur’s Society’s Concerts, in Store Street, 
sung by Madame Balfe. Edward Loder has three songs, of which 
we incline most to prefer that entitled, “ Go sing of your flowers.” 
Roch-Albert’s song, “My lov’d cot on the shore,” is sure to 
prove a fayorite ; the subject is spirited and striking, and set off 
with a boldness quite characteristic of a mariner’s rude and broken 
life. J. L. Hatton has indited music to verses of Albert Smith, 
which that all but universal genius has named a buffa song. 
Albert Smith in his most inspired moments cf wit and humour, 
never created a more exquisite tit-bit of mirthful satire, than when 
he called “ The invitation to the Hall,” a buffa song. Vérily 
Albert Smith is the veriest of mad wags. The poets are certainly 
not in the ascendant this year. The verses, that is the best of 
them, are tolerable. Among the instrumental pieces, the pur- 
chasers will be most pleased with “ The Swiss Quadrille,* “ The 
Standard Bearer Quadrille,” and Jullien’s “Olga Waltz.” The 
album is inferior in no respects to that of any preceding year. 


“ Christmas I’ a characteristic sonata for the pianoforte, composed by 
CuHaries Cuautieu, ‘ Family Pianoforte Magazine Office,” Alfred 
Place, Bedford Square. 

This work constitutes Part 8, of the “ Family Pianoforte 
Magazine,” of which we have lately reviewed the first three num- 
bers. The sonata is a composition of much pretensions, and has 
been written with great care. In the first movement, entitled 
“ Christmas Eve,” a pastorale in a/legretto, perhaps there is too 
much elaboration, though the subject is not wanting in interest. The 
adagio is chosen well, and handled with musician-like skill ; but 
we like the scherzo best, and the finale best of all. This last 
movement is very fanciful, and will prove highly captivating to the 
performer. Mr. Chaulieu labors hard in the right road to 
become a standard writer for the pianoforte. 





“ The Birthday Waltz,” for the pianoforte, composed by J. L. MoMBACH. 
Georce Peacuxy, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

A very pretty set, but almost too quiet. The introduction 
promises something more brilliant and varied. As this waltz is 
dedicated to a lady, it is to be supposed that Mr. Mombach wrote 
it as simply as possible. ‘lhe set is capitally adapted for dancing. 
‘©The Green Churchyard ;” poetry by the author of ‘ Chronological 

Rhymes 3”? music composed and respectfully dedicated to the Clergy of 

England, by Miss Ainswoftru.—Gerorce Pracury, Bishopsgate 

Street Within. 

The feeling of this song is its best merit. The accompaniment 
flows in the first part, but halts in the second, The tune is calm 
and gentle, and expresses the meaning ofthe verses with solemnity. 
The song is creditable to a lady. 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frevertck Wesster, Professor tof Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 756.) 

Fourruer, if to theftonic a the subtonic 7 be prefixed, the syllable 
la will be longer than a, but will still have but one function of the 
radical and vanish. For it was said formerly, that when a subtonic 
is uttered before a tonic, the vanish of the subtonic does not occur ; 
it’s radical continuing upon a level line of pitch, till the tonic opens 
on that line with a more emphatic radical, and immediately carries 
up the concrete of the syllable. Now, in the syllable da, 1 does 
begin the impulse with its vocality, and without perceptibly rising, 
joins the vocality of a, which then forming the full emphatic radical, 
rises and vanishes on the e of its upper extreme, If to /a the sube 
tonic v be subjoined, the compound Jav (/ave) will be much longer 
thana; andits syllabic character still be preserved by the single- 
ness of its radical and vanishing movement. In the pronunciation 
of /av the intonation of | and a will beas before, except that a will 
not now rise quite so far through the concrete: for a subtonic 
having all the properties of a vanish, v will in this case fall in with 
a before it reaches the top of the interval, and thus complete the 
vanish of the syllable. ‘The junction of subtonic elements to tonics 
is therefore a second mode of adding to the Jength of a syllable, 
without destroying the unity of the radical and vanishing concrete. 
Moreover, if the abrupt element ¢ be prefixed to a, the syllable ¢a, 
so formed, will be buta single impulse. If g be subjoined, the word 
tag will still exhibit only one radical and vanish. If in this manner 
two abrupt atonics are joined with the short tonics, as in cut, pet, 
tik, they produce the shortest syllables in the langnage, in which 
the concrete movement, however short, is still performed. This 
union of abrupt elements with tonics is a third mode of preserving 
the singleness of impulse in a syllable, under the variation of its 
length. 

The three different sorts of combination enumerated above, pro- 
duce their various lengths in the manner represented by the ex- 
amples under each head ; but none of them can be much extended 
beyond the instances given, whilst they are restricted to the kind of 
elements noted in their respective cases. A fourth mode of com- 
bining elements is by a union of all the four kinds in one syllable, 
For the illustration of this, it ,is necessary to bear in mind that 
whenever there is a pause after a subtonic, consequently whenever 








it is uttered singly or at the end of a syllable, it unavoidably takes 
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on the concrete movement, and that the same condition occurs if 
it is followed by an atonic ; for in this case there is a termination of 
vocality. If we analyse the words strange, (properly strandzh) 
and strength, and the imaginary syllable sglivzd, we shall find that 
but one radical and vanishing movement is performed on each of 
them, and that the singleness of impulse is made by the peculiar 
arrangement of the different kinds of elements. They consist of 
seven sounds, which is the greatest number that the nature of the 
elements admits of, even with the best contrived mode of combina- 
tion. The radical and vanish of tliese syllables are made on ange, 
eng, and tvzed, and the principle of the vocal management of the 
other elements is analogous in each ; for 7 and / being subtonics 
respectively before the tonics a-le, e-nd, and z-!e, do not take on 
the concrete. 1 being an abrupt atonic, adds nothing to the vo- 
cality of 7, and the preceding atonie s having no conerete function, 
the three elements, s, ¢, and r, in s¢range and in strength, and the 
s, g, and ], in the imaginary syllable, increase the length of the 
beginning of these several words, without destroying the unity of 
their impulses: whilst the n, d, and zh, the ng, the v, z, and d, 
which respectively follow the tonics, a, e, and 2, take up the con- 
crete movement from these tonics, and complete the vanish of the 
single syllabic impulse, The final atonic th in strength, merely 
adds to the length of that word without bearing part in the concrete. 
The constituents in each of the above words may be combined into 
one syllable in other series ; but in a!] cases the atonics must be:on 
the extremes. If it is otherwise, as in the arrangement rstange, 
the whole cannot be pronounced as one syllable; for since the 
vocality of 7 ceases on account of the subsequent atonic s, this 7 
must take on the concrete movement, and thus become a syllable. 
The reader may remember that it was said the subtonics are capable 
of the radical and vanish when uttcred separately ; and the termi- 
nation of their sound by an atonic produces this condition. I have 
thus endeavoured to show that the various lengths of syllables 
depend on the nature of the constituent elements, and the disposi- 
tion of them as regards the execution of the radical and vanish, 


(To be continued.) 





BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Tue last concert of the present subscription took place in the 
Town Hall on Thursday night, when the vast building was crowded 
in every part by a brilliant and fashionable audience. The 
circumstance of the lamented death of Mendelssohn, and the 
funeral honours to be paid to his memory by the performers, gave 
additional interest and attraction to the concert. The vocalists 
introduced on this occasion were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Steward, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Phillips; a well selected staff of principals, 
and all, with the exception of Miss Steward, established favourites. 
According to the usual arrangement, the first part consisted of 
Sacred music—the selection being Beethoven’s service in C, and 
a portion of the “Creation.” Introductory to this, the honours 
gracefully paid to memory of Mendelssohn were rendered. ‘The 
performance commenced with the Dead March in “Saul,” the 
audience standing, and the organ with its lofty tones joining with 
the band in swelling the song of death. Although the orchestra 
was deficient in brass instruments, and in collective power, the 
stately, mournful march was imposingly performed ; and under the 
influence of this music, the mind instinctively reverted to the time 
when, a few brief months ago, the great master himself stood in 
front of the orchestra, in the plenitude of his fame, conducting the 
last and greatest of his sublime conceptions. A chorus from the 
deceased composer's oratorio of “St. Paul,” “ Happy and blest 
are they who have endured, for though the body dies, the soul 
shall live for ever,” was then sung by the members of the choir, 
the most of whom, male and female, were dressed in mourning. 
These tributes of respect to departed genius, were followed by 
Beethoven’s stupendous service in C. The perfect performance 
of this great work, is one of the severest tests which can be applied 
toachoir. To say that the performance was entirely successful 
would be a liberal license of speech. The volume of tone was 
throughout deficient in massiveness, and sometimes lacked that 
fervency of expression which renders an abstruse work like this 
intelligible to the popular ear. Moreover the tours de forces 
which are introduced so artistically were almost neglected. These 








things arose more from the want of numerical power than collective - 
inability ; the performance was far above mediocrity, and reflects 
much credit on the training of the corps. The selections from the 
“Creation” were well made, and, without qualification, delightfully 
sung. More especially is Mrs. Sunderland’s execution of the air, 
**On mighty pens,” entitled to unmeasured commendation. Her 
extreme purity of taste, her sweet expressive voice, and the 
chasteness of the embellishments, fit her in a high degree for 
pieces of this character. As a piece of descriptive vocalism, her 
execution of this difficult air, is a most successful performance, and 
well deserved the cordial approbation of the vast audience. The 
recitative, “And God created great whales,” and the delightful trio, 
“ Most beautiful appear,” were also well sung. Phillips was in 
glorious voice, and did ample justice to the recitative “ Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature.” A comparison with Staudigl, 
who has made this piece his own, is not disadvantageous to Mr, 
Phillips. The first encore of the evening was awarded to Mr, 
Lockey, for his exquisite interpretation of the divine air, “ In 
native worth.” “ The Heavens are telling” concluded this part of 
the entertainment. The chorus was most brilliantly executed, 
Of the second part of the entertainment, we have little to say, 
The selections were considerably below mediocrity, and the ex. 
ecution calls for no special criticism. The principal novelty was 
the debut of Miss Marie Steward, a young lady possessing a very 
handsome figure, and a face attractive from its pecularity, if not 
for its positive beauty. Her voice is a contralto, rich in quality, 
resonant in tone, and exceedingly powerful. It is very expressive. 
Her cadences, in mezzo voce, are round, mellow, and carefully 
executed. The only point in which the lady is open to criticism 
is the abrupt transiticn from piano to feats of fioriture. There she 
lacks delicacy. In other respects she is already an excellent 
vocalist, with a considerable degree of energy and feeling, which 
unlike English singers in general, she does not repress. She was 
very kindly received, and vociferously encored in her scena from 
“ Ernani.” Mrs. Sunderland sang an air of Bellini’s, “ On the cold 
shores of the strangers,” with graceful simplicity, and also obtained 
the compliment of an encore ; and Mr. Lockey was honoured in 
the same manner in a new ballad by Blewitt, which possesses no 
feature to distinguish it from the host of songs that daily come 
before the public, and are speedily forgotten. Mr. Phillip’s song, 
«’Twas post meridian,” was of course rapturously applauded. The 
band was led by Mr. Willy, Mr. Stimpson conducting. The 
arrangements seemed to be well made. Altogether the concert 
was a very successful one, and, for the sake of the Institution for 
whose benefit it is intended, we are happy to add, more than 
usually profitable. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


Tue Third Chamber Concert took place on Monday evening last. 
The following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Quartet, No. 4, two violins, tenor, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Watson, E. W. Thomas, Weslake, and Guest.—E. J, Loder. Duet, ‘‘ Re- 
member me,” Mrs. J. Roe and Mrs. G. Plummer —7. M. Mudie. Aria, 
“QO God, have mercy,” Mr. Calkin, (St. Paul,)—Mendelssohn. Trio 
(MS.), pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mr. Walter C. Macfarren, 
Mr. A, Streather, and Mr. Guest.—/Valter C. Macfarren. 

Part II.—Ballad, ‘‘Scenes of my youth,” Mrs. J. Roe; Harp, Mr. 
J. Thomas.—Benedict. Grand sestetto (Op. 100) for the pianoforte, 
two violins, tenor, violoncello, and contra basso, Miss Calkin, Messrs. 
E.W.Thomas, Watson, Westlake, Guest, and Pratten.—Ferdinand Ries. 
Song, ‘Ah! why do we love,” Mrs. G. Plummer.—(An Adventure of 
Don Quixote.)—G. A. Macfarren. Notturno for two voices, “ La Pesca,” 
Mrs. J. Roe and Mr. Calkin.—Ross.ni. Quartet, in D, No. 1, Op. 44, 
two violins, tenor, and violoncello, Messrs. E. W. Thomas, Watson, Wes- 
lake, and Guest.—Mendelssohn. 


Edward Loder’s beantiful quartet is well known, and has often 
been culogised by us ; comments now would therefore be super- 
fluous ; it was excellently played and greatly applauded. Mndie’s 
duet is quite a little gem; it was carefully sung by Mrs. J. Roe 
and Mrs. G. Plummer. Mr. Calkins’ interpretation of Mendels- 
sohn’s aria, ‘‘O God have mercy,” (St. Paul,) was chaste and 
expressive ; Miss Calkin and her coadjutors in the performance of 
Ferdinand Ries, grand sestetto, for piano andstringed instruments, 
which finished the first part, elicited the warm approval of thé 
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audience. The second part commenced with Benedict’s ballad+ 
“Scenes of my youth,” sung by Mrs. J. Roe, the accompaniment 
to which was excellently played by Mr. J. Thomas, on one of Erat’s 
new patent Gothic harps. The novelty of the evening was a trio 
(MS.) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Walter C. Mac- 
farren, played by the composer in conjunction with Mr. A.Streather 
and Mr. Guest. It opens with an allegro agitato in C sharp minor, 
a bold and spirited movement, followed by an elegant andante in 
A flat, which is succeeded by a scherzo in E. The last movement, 
a presto in C sharp, minor and major, wound up one of the best 
trios we have yet heard from the pen of this talented musician. 
Mrs. G. Plummer, who made, we believe, on this occasion her first 
appearance at these concerts, sung with great credit, “ Ah! why 
do we love,” from G. A. Macfarren’s opera of Dun Quixote. Ros- 
sini’s pretty notturno, * La Pesca,” was nicely rendered by Mrs. J. 
Roe and Mr. Calkin. The concert terminated with Mendelssohn’s 
quartet in D, op. 44, excellently played by Messrs. E. W. Thomas, 
Watson, Westluke, and Guest; it was listened to with breathless 
attention and profound interest by the audience. The minuetto was 
unanimously encored. Mr. Oliver May accompanied the vocal 
music with musicianly ability. 





GUILDFORD CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Messiah and Creation having been recently performed by this 
Society, the Committee, for further elucidation, invited Mr. H. 
Phillips to deliver his lecture on Handel and Haydn, and on Mon- 
day, 22d Nov. its subscribers and friends were enlightened and 
delighted by that gentleman’s able and effective treatment of his 
classical subjects. By way of illustration, Mr. Phillips introduced 
the sublime themes, for the rendering of which he stands unrivalled 
“The people that walked in darkness,” “ Honour and Arms,” 
“ Revenge Timotheus cries,” ‘“* Tears such as tender father’s shed,” 
“ Shall Lin Mamre’s fertile plains,” “ Now heaven in fullest glory,” 
“Why do the nations” &c., which weer accompanied by Mr. F. H. 
Lemare, organist to the Society, with much effect. On the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Phillips gave an entertainment on English Songs. 
The earnestness with which the promoters of the Guildford Choral 
Society bring before their audiences the finest works extant, with a 
view to raise the musical feeling above the vulgar abuse of the 
divine arts, merits our warmest wishes and sympathies. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


STATUETTE TO MENDELSSOHN. 


Sir,—I, with many other of your readers, are charmed with the 
enthusiasm and holy zeal with which your talented Correspendent, at 
Paris, has entered nto the project for raising a “ Commemoration to the 
Immortal Mendelssohn.” 1 say, sir, we are quite charmed with hi 
impetuous fire, and the spirit with which he has dashed at once into a 
subject so praiseworthy; a subject so sacred, and a subject so necessary 
to be carried out, and which ‘‘mustr” and “ shall” be carried out, sir; 
and, with your able assistance, the scheme may be easily formed, and 
matured, and brought to a glorious and successful termination. I am 
vastly pleased with the idea of raising a Statuette, and think that there 
could be no better place than Hanover-square, for placing the same, 
being so near the scene of many of his triumphs; besides, in many 
other respects, the situation being desirable and suitable. But, sir, J 
would beg to urge unanimity of purchase. in whatever may be under- 
taken by the Musical World, at large. Let all proceedings and intentions 
be in unison, and harmonious. Pray banish discord from our councils, 
in seeking to do homage to the departed GREAT; let us reflect, and act 
as if his beauteous spirit were floating in the air, and endeavour to gain 
the smnile and music of approval, and not the frown and inharmonious 
scowl of disapproval. In a word, sir, let us act as if he was with us, 
and each striving to outvie in efforts to do the best he can to render 
the homage that is required of us. I must say adieu, sir, till next week ; 
the mean time, agitate this subject, and 

I remain, yours very truly, G, W. F, 





CONCERTS. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—The grand Concert in behalf of 
the widow and children of the late Mr. W. M. Rooke, took place 
on Thursday. The occasion was one which called for the kind- 
liest sympathies of the musical public, and the rooms in consequence 


were, if not crowded, filled with the most notable musical 
personages in the metropolis, together with friends of the deceased 
composer of the highest respectability. The concert was under 
the patronage of the Queen, Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, &c., 
&e. The second of December was chosen for the performance 
as being the tenth anniversary of the production of Rooke’s 
popular opera, Amilie, the most favorite work of the composer. 
The first part consisted of miscellaneous selections from different 
authors, in which the most favourably received were a song from 
Rooke’s opera, Henrique, excellently sung by Mr. Wilson ; 
Mendelssohn’s two songs, “Sun of the Sleepless,” and “ The 
Savoyard’s song,” both encored, and most deservedly ; and Bishop’s 
trio, “ The Chough and the Crow,” also encored. The conductor 
of the first part was Sir Henry Bishop, and the leader Mr. 
T. Cooke. The second part consisted entirely of selections from 
Amilie. The singers were Messrs. Wilson, Leffler, Machin and 
Smythson, and the Mesdames Poole, Dolby, A. Williams, and 
Rebecca Isaacs. An apology was made in the bills for Miss M. 
Williams, Mr. Allen, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Williams, who were all 
suffering from the prevailing influenza. The chorus was 
efficient and the band was formed chiefly of Mr. Rooke’s former 
associates and admirers. Mr. W. Thomas conducted the second 
part, and Mr. Henry Blagrove officiated as leader. As all the 
performers volunteered their services, the entire receipts will be 
handed over to the committee of management for the benefit of 
the widow and children of Mr. Rooke. A hundred pounds has 
been already realised by private donations, and the subscription 
list will be open for some time yet at all the principal music-sellers, 
the committee being desirous to obtain a sufficient sum to invest 
for the future support of the bereaved family. It is to be hoped 
that the generous, and the patronisers of art ,will not withold their 
mite on an occasion that pleads so loudly to their sympathies, 

Mr. Rooke, we understand, has left a considerable number of 
manuscript works behind him; and, it is said that Henrique, which 
from some unknown cause, was performed but once on the stage, 
will be published for the further benefit of the family. It is now 
universally acknowledged‘that Mr. Rooke, as a composer, deserved 
far more encouragement from theatrical managers than he re- 
ceived. But, unfortunately for himself, he belonged to the pure 
English school of writing, of which Sir Henry Bishop was the head, 
and which has now died with himself. We say, unfortunately, not 
because we underrate efforts in a higher school of composition, 
but because we would not willingly let die that which has given 
birth to certainly one of our first composers, and from whence has 
sprung so much music that will live with our language. Mr, 
Rooke, if he had no profundity of intellect, was an admirable 
musician, and a delightful melodist. His strains were truly English, 
simple, Howing, and spontaneous ; and his knowledge of orchestra- 
tion in dramatic effects evidenced skill and judgment. Mr. Rooke 
had been for many years a composer of single ballads, and morceaux 
of music, introduced in various pieces, many of which were highly 
popular in their day. His music in Cagliostro first gave indica- 
tion of his dramatic talents. He composed, also, music for an 
opera, called the Three Elements, for the English Opera-house, 
under Mr. Arnold’s management, most of which we have heard 
in private, and to which we can accord the greatest praise. This 
work, from some unknown cause, was never produced. Mr. Rooke’s 
first grand opera, Amilie, was produced at Covent-garden, under 
Macready’s management, and obtained a success tantamount to that 
of any modern work of the same kind. Henrique was subsequently 
produced at the same theatre, and though it proved as attractive 
on the first night as Amilie, and though the musical dilettanti 
ranked it superior, it was withdrawn after one performance. A 
man of so much talent, and of such undoubted worth in every 
relation of life should not be too soon forgotten. 





FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Mapamg Paving Vrarpot GARcIA, AND MARIETTA 
ALRONI, DRAWN ON sTONE BY N. Pioszcznskt. PrinTED BY HAN- 
HART.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co. 


Pauline Garcia’s portrait is a three-part length likeness, 








and is very finely executed; being, in fact, one of the best 
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lithographs we have seen for many years. The resemblance 
is accurate, although, perhaps, it rather un-flatters the great 
artiste. The turn of the head and shoulders is natural, and 
the arms well-disposed. The figure is presented sideways, 
and gives the face too much in profile. The drapery of the 
apparel is excellent. The portrait of Alboni is a great like- 
ness. The small swell of the nostrils, and the lurking smile 
about the lips of the enchanting contralto, are admirably pro- 
vided. The fair, broad brow, and the head in general, are 
drawn with much fidelity. The lithographer h:s certainly 
not flattered the great contralto; for though the portrait is 
very handsome, it does no more than justice to Alboni, whose 
countenance we have always looked upon as singularly beau- 
tiful. Alboui’s portrait, as a work of art is inferior to that of 
Pauline Garcia’s. The resemblance is more happily preserved 
but the drawing is scarcely so artistic, or so finely finished. 
These lithographs of two of the greatest singers of modern 
times, should be in the possession of every lover of the art 
lyric and histrionic. . 





PROVINCIAL. 


Oxrorp.—Mr. Wilson gave one of his entertainments here on Mon- 
day evening at the Star Hotel concert room, which was received with 
great warmth by an immensely crowded cudience. Some songs which 
were sung by Mr. Wilson for the first time in Oxford, were very 
effective ; among which may be particularised ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
“The Skylark,” and “ Go fetch to me a pint of wine,” all of whicli have 
pianoforte obligato accompaniments, which were charmingly played by 
Mr. Folley. 


LivERPOOL, THEATRE RoyAL.—We have at present before the Liver- 
pool public, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Travers, Mr. Stretton, and a really 
efficient corps, including Mr. T. Bishop, Miss S. Kenneth, and Mrs. 
Lloyd, performing Balfe’s interesting opera of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” 
and the ever charming Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnambula.”’ On Wednesday 
evening, ‘ La Sonnambula” was given in first-rate style. The principal 
singers delighted the audience; the airs, duets, quartets, all were 
beautifully sung; and the effect of the frequent (shall we call them 
obligato ?)—accompaniments of the chorus were remarkably good, as 
were the performances of the orchestra. The whole went well ; the 
leading was good, and the instrumentation effective. Miss Rainforth, 
very properly reserving her powers in the opening of the opera, flung 
her whole soul into the feeling of her part where the intense emotions, 
natural to her supposed position, required their development. Her 
look, her attitudes, all became the character she personated ; while her 
artistic singing rivetted the attention of all lovers of sweet sounds, 
and especially of those who can appreciate proficiency in her most 
pleasing art. Mr. Travers, too, evinces a deep sympathy with his part. 
His musical education has not absorbed all his attention or all his talent. 
His voice betrays the feelings of love, of anguish, and of joy, in a 
manner which tells upon his hearers, and makes them feel too. His 
action is impassioned ; a little angular, perhaps, in his more extended 
and aspiring attitudes; in this particular he will improve by practice. 
Altogether he is a truly valuable acquisition to the operatic drama. 
His voice is a fine, powerful tenor, of a round, full, consistent, manly 
tone ; while his falsetto has sweetness and flexibility. Mr. Stretton is 
so well known here, that we need not dwell on his established merits ; we 
never heard his voice to more advantage. It would be ungracious not to 
mention the very good singing—to the extent they had to sing—of Miss 
Susan Kenneth and Mrs. Lloyd. They have sweet well tuned voices, and 
they acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of the audience, 
some of whom were not aware of there being such acceptable auxiliaries 
in the company.—Liverpool Mercury. 


BATH.——MADAME DULCKEN’s PIANOFORTE MATINEE.—A room crowded 
with a fashionable auditory, testified, on Saturday last, to the 
estimation in which Madame Dulcken is held amongst the musical 
dilettanti of this city. It was no small undertaking for a lady to ex- 
ecute some fourteen elaborate compositions for the piano-forte, and to 
depend upon her own powers—with the assistance of a couple of songs 
from John Parry—to hold in wrapt attention, perhaps one of the most 
discriminating audiences in the kingdom, for two consecutive hours. 
Madame Dulcken, however, proved herself equal to the task; and 
throughont the whole of a long and diversified programme, the attention 
and delight of the auditory did not flag for a moment. Madame Dulcken’s 


style is well adapted to the development of the classic kind of com- 
positions which have of late obtained especial favour under the title of 
Chamber Music. Wanting all the jugglery of hand and contortion of 
body, which are by far the most remarkable characteristics of many 
pianists of the present day, Madame Dulcken is a model for the 
formation of style, no less than an astonishing executant. Her playing 
is equally distinguished by firmness, crispness and delicacy of touch, 
and closeness and brilliancy of execution. She plays well through her 
variations ; never suffers her theme to get involved and obscured in the 
elaboration of notes with which she ornaments it; and thus renders 
her performances as pleasing as they are wonderful and difficult. The 
programme she had prepared for the occassion embraced many choice 
morceaux, by composers, both ancient and modern, and secured that 
diversity which, in an entertainment of this kind, is so essential, 
From quaint compositions of the seventeenth century, written for 
harpsichords and spinnets of most hypothetical construction, down to 
wondrously intricate fantasias by Thalberg and Dohler, there were 
abundant specimens of the various kinds of pieces eligible for pro- 
motion as ‘* morceaux de salon.” Each one of these was executed by 
Madame Dulcken, in a manner to find favour in the eyes of the listeners : 
and it is perhaps not unworthy of notice that the instrument upon 
which that lady performed, (one of Eraid’s new patent grands,) was of 
a power and compass, of which seven years ago, no one would have sup- 
posed the piano-forte susceptible. The power of the lower notes of 
these instruments almost resembles that of an organ, while the sweet- 
ness and delicacy of the treble remain, so far as we could discover, 
unimpaired. Miss Emily Pooley took part in a duet with her former 
instructress, on themes from “ La Figlia,” and shared equally with 
Madame Dulcken the rapturous applause which their joint execution of 
the popular airs from that opera called forth.—John Parry was set 
down in the programme fcr two songs only, “ The London Season,” 
and ‘‘ Miss Harriett and her Governess ;” but the inevitable encore of 
both these produced two more, a sort of sequel to “ Fanny Grey,” and 
‘King Canute, or the Cold Water Cure.” In all these, Mr. Parry— 
how unnatural that prefix looks now we have written it! sustained the 
reputation he has so deservedly acquired as a buffo singer, and a most 
brilliant accompanyist.—Bath Herald. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Drury Lang.—M. Jullien has issued his prospectus, 
Drury Lane opens on Monday night, with the Bride of Lam- 
memoor, adapted from Donizetti's Lucia, and a iallet diver- 
tissement. The principal performers in the opera will be 
Madame Dorus-Gras, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Whitworth, 
and Mr. Weiss. 

At aTriaLor New Works, held in Berners Streeton Wed- 
nesday last, the following instrumental compositions were 
highly approved of; a quartet by Henry C. Banister, a 
quartet by Baly, a sonata for Piano and Violin, by Walter C. 
Maefarren, excellently played by the composer, and Mr. E. 
W. Thomas, a duet for two Pianofortes by Lindsay Sloper, 
artistically performed by the composer and Mr. Jewson. The 
vocal music was from the pens of Messrs. C. E. Horsley, 
H. B. Richards, C. Stephens, and J. R. Tutton, interpreted 
by Miss Duval, Miss Steele, and Mr. W. H. Seguin. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic SocteTy’s customary annual per- 
formance of Handel's Messiah, will take place at Exeter Hall 
on Friday next. 

Mr. Arcuer, box-keeper of the Haymarket Theatre, has 
announced his annual benefit for Thursday, December the 
16th. Mr. Archer is a mason, and past-master, and no 
doubt will have the usual bumper. The entire strength of 
the Haymarket company will appear on the occasion. 

Exeter Hatt.—Mendelssohn’s 114th psalm, and Hane 
del’s cis and Galatea, will be performed on Monday eve- 
ning, by upwards of five hundred pupils of Mr. Hullah’s 
singing classes. | Miss Stewart, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. H. Phillips will undertake the principal parts in the 
Masque. The area will be open to the public for a shilling 
the admission. This is truly the way to disseminate a taste 








for the best music among all classes. 
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TEsTIMONIAL TO Mrnpetssoun.—The Philharmonic So- 
ciety, have unanimously voted Fifty Pounds towards the 
testimonial in progress, under the direction of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. We are glad to be able to announce that 
the fund progresses most satisfactorily. 

Mrs. D. W. Kine, who has created a very favourable 
sensation in the provinces, makes her first appearance in 
London, at the Surrey Theatre, on Monday evening, in the 
“The Bride of Lammermoor.” H. Phillips will make his 
first appearance on Thursday, in his original part of the 
Marbuis of Chateauvieux, in Balfe’s popular opera, The Maid 
of Artots. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

**B,, Wisbeach-’—“ Le pré aux clercs,’’ (the clerk’s field) was situated 
near Paris; it was a favourite place of recreation for the Parisians 
during the reign of Henry the Third of France, in the year 1582. 

“A SuBscriBEer.’’—The question being a legal one, we cannot undertake 
to answer it; nevertheless we recommend you to send a written notice to 
the solicitor of the party, that in the event of the plates being pul up for 
sale, you beg of them to notify that the copyright, or use of the impres.- 
sions from those piates containing your works, cannot be sold legally 
without your authority, as they are your copyright ; also send a written 
notice of the same to the original publisher. We should also recommend 
you to atiend the sale and buy the plates yourself. 

“ MISELPH.”—Currespondent’s communication is received with thanks, but 
cannot be accepted. His manuscript lies at the office. 

* Curiosus.”—We are not learned enough to answer all the erudite wri- 
ter’s questions. Metastasio was not the first who wrote librettos for 
Italian opera. Chiabrera, who preceded him nearly a century, labored 
in that vocation, and was certainly one of the first who wrote a lyric 
drama to be set to music. To question four, we answer, Pergolese com- 
posea the music to Metastasio’s Olympiade. Question fifth—Meiastasio 
died at Vienna about the middle of the 18th century. 

“*SomBrE.”—Madam Dorus Gras was the original Mathilde in Guillaume 
Tell. Mrs. J. Lea was Miss Susan Hobbs, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
° G. PEACHEY, 


Manufacturer of Improved 

Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 
73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 

Opposite the Marine Society. 











Piccolo Pianoforte. 


PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible prices, for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
respectfully invites his friends and the public to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, CO1TAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 6} Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Superior Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 
One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense, 
G. PEACHEY, 73, BisHorsGatE-stregr WITHIN, opposite the Marine Society, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LAST COMPOSITIONS 
DR. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


SIX SONGS, with Piano-forte accompaniment, Op. 71, Price Five Shillings, 
EWER and Co., Newgate Street. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


il cae Ss aan RR ap ELE | 
GRAND OPERA. 
M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that the GRAND OPERA will 
commence on MONDAY, December 6th, on which occasion will be performed 
Donizetti’s Opera, 


“he Bride of Lammermoor.” 


(Founded on Sir Walter Scott’s celebrated Novel.) 
Edgar (Master of Ravenswood) ...........0s000% . Mr. S. REEVES. 
(From La Scala at Milan.) 
sipiogien gigi a.@iea aaah alaska Mr. H. WHITWORTH. 
the. Theatres of Venice, Verona, and Genoa.) 
Bucklaw, Mr. CLIFFORD. Norman, Mr. GALLI, 


Colonel Ashton, 
(From 

Raymond, Mr. WEISS, 
Lucy Ashton, b y 
(From the Academie Royale de Musique at Paris.) 


After which will be presented a NEW DIVERTISSEMENT, entitled 


‘6 = ” 
‘LE GENIE DU GLOBE. 

Principal Dancers, Madelle. LOUISE, Madelle. MELANIE DUVAL, Madame 
GIUBILEI, Madelle. VAITE, Mr. HARVEY, aided by a numerous Corps de 
Ballet. ‘The Ballet composed and produced by Mr. Benjamin Barnett, the Music 
by M. Maretzek. sal 

“At the conclusion of the Opera, the National Anthem, “GOD SAVE THE 
QUEEN,” will be sung, ; 

Prices or ApDMISsSiON—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. 6d.- Dress Circle, 7s. ; 
Boxes, 5s.; First Gallery, 2s.; Second Gallery, 1s,; Private Boxes, #1 10s. 6d., 
#2 2s., €3 3s., and upwards. 

As the season will be for three months only, instead of eight as hitherto, there 
will be only Fifty Representations, and the terms to Subscribers reduced accord- 
ingly, viz. Stalls, 15 Guineas; Private Boxes, 60 Guineas, 80 Guineas, and 
120 Guineas, i 

Private Boxes, Stalls, and places can be secured at the Box-Office of the Theatre, 

Doors open at seven, and commence at half-past. 


EXETER HALL 
MENDELSSOHN’S 114th PSALM, 
HANDEL ’s “ Acis and Galatea,” 


Will be performed at Exeter Hall, on Monday Evening next, Dec. 6, at 8 o’Clock. 
The BAND and Chorus will consist of upwards of 500 Performers. 
Galatea, Miss STEWART. Acis, Mr. LOCKEY. 

Damon, Mr. WILLIAMS. Polyphemus, Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. WILLY. 

Conductor, Mr, JOHN HULLAH. 


ONE SHILLING. 
Reserved Seats - - Half-a-Crown. 
Central Reserved Seats,* = Five Shillings. 


* These will be situate in the centre of the raised seats, each seat will be num- 
bered and reserved throughout the evening. 

*,* Tickets may be had of Mr, Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand; and at 
Exeter Hall. 
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VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE 
MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
Cremona Violins of unusual pretensions, and a 
few valuable Paintings. 


bt ryuwy 

PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr. Fuetcnen) Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
will sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 191, PICCADILLY, on FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 1ith, and following day, at one o’clock most punctually, the 
extremely valuable 


Library of a distinguished Professor, 


Comprising avery extensive collection ot ‘heoretical and Historical works, from 
the earliest period, many of which are of great variety ; sacred music, anthems, 
motets, asses, Wc, ; Organ music; piano-torte music, by the great composers, a 
truly valuable assemblage ; operas, including all the standard works, &c., some 
valuable unpublished scores ; Handel’s works, Dr. Arnold’s edition complete, 
on large paper, and numerous separate works ; vocal music of all classes ; the 
collected works of Weber, Hummel, Bach, Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., 
the whole im unusually fine condition, May be viewed two days before the sale, 
Catalogues will be sent on application, 


Mr. and Mrs. DONALD KING 


Beg to inform their Friends and Pupils, that they have returned to London for 











the Winter Season, and will resume their professional ayocations as usual. 
6, Gloucester Place, New Road, Noy. 24th, 1847. 
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BOARD AND LODGING. 


A Family residing in a highly respectable neighbourhood, within ten minutes 
walk of Regent’s Park, can accommodate a gentleman, or two young ladies, with 
Board and Lodging, on moderate terms, The situation is very healthy and agree- 
able. The family is musical; one of its members professionally. The present is 
a highly eligible opportunity for a lady intending to devote herself to the musical 
protession, or already so engaged. Unexceptionable references given and required. 


{Apply (by letter) to H. F. E., No. 10, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town. 


To Musical Amateurs, and Others. 
TO BE SOLD, 


SEVERAL FIRST-RATE VIOLONCELLOS, 3 VIOLINS & A VIOLA; 
COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 


(The greater part handsomely bound), including 
DUETS, QUARTETS, QUINTETS, ORATORIOS, AND SCORES; 
By Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Sphor, Onslow, &c., 
AND A VARIETY OF 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC, 


(The Property of the late Mr. H. J. BANISTER.) 


To be seen between the hours of 10 and 1, at No, 16, WHARTON STREET. 
LLOYD SQUARE, PENTONVILLE. ‘ F : 


CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MAGAZINE. 


Including Classical and Drawing-Room Pieces. 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 Qs. 
Just Published, CH R!S TMAS! a Characteristic Sonata: 
1.—Christmas Eve. 2.—The Shepherds. 3.—The Kings, 4.—Christmas Day. 














To be had of all Music-sellers and Stationers ; and at the Office, 3, Alfred Place, 


Bedford Square. 
N.B.—COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


THERE is a Vacancy in the Choir for a CONTRA-TENOR VOICE. None need 
apply as Candidates who are not Members of the Established Church, and willing 
to enter on probation. Age not to exceed Thirty years. 


Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. J. L. HOPKINS, Organist 


NEW FOREIGN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


By the celebrated Italian and German Pianists, GoLINELLI and RosENHAIN: 








GOLINELLI. Rimembranze della Gazza Ladra ..............06+ « & 
— Ditto wcccccccce ERMAMi .sce0ce Matenerccadnans 4s. 
— DE -cecceccscs SEUEMREEE eacecnccwatescecce 4s. 
— ae ae MOREE ib es caundeccecaaes coxcce & 
_ te i, 2s. 6d.—Barcarola ...... cccces 
—-— ele e Virginia, Due Melodie .........ccccccees 3s. 

ROSENHAIN. Irene .......... NOCtaHNe 2260660000 sieteeraake an 2 
— GOT cian adences Andantee Rondo .......... 2s. 6d. 
oe ro” reece Allegro Appassionato ....... coe 280 


London: T. BOOSEY & Co., 28, Hollies Street, Oxford Street. 





CART OO SE SB HS RY 
CONCERTINA, 

JOSEPH SCATES, Manufacturer of 
the Concertina, begs to inform the 
Musical Public that he has REMOVED 
from Frith Street, to 32, NEW BOND 
STREET, where he continues to supply 
this fashionable and charming in- 
strument, the same as patronized by 
Signor Giulio Regondi for the last two 
years. Prices, with all the late im- 
provements, from £5 to €15 each. 


THE 


Publishers of Giulio Regondi’s Rudi- 
ments, Second Edition—and his other 
works, 

SCATES, 32, New Bond Street, 


LONDON. 








£2 On the 1st of December was published, in one titek small 4to. volume, 
price 16s, in boards, Mozart’s chef-d’ceuvre, 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


Opera, in 4 Acts; full Vocal Score; with an English Version in additicn to the 
Original Italian Libretto ; likewise the whole of the unaccompanied recitatives, 
stage directions, &c., and the English translation separately from the Music. 
This is the cheapest and most perfect edition ever published of Mozart’s cele- 
brated Figaro, and forms VOL. I. of THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, a 
collection of all the best Operas by the most eminent composers, now publishing 
in Monthly parts, 2s, 6d. each, Bellini’s NORMA” (the next Opera introduced 
in this series) will be iven in the same perfect form as Figaro, and will be com- 
pleted in three-and-a-half parts only, commencing January Ist, 1848. 


T. BOOSEY & Co., 28, Holles Street, & all Music & Booksellers. 





NEW MUSIC. 


PIANO SOLO. 











s. 4d. 
“La Follette,”? Waltz Rondino, .. ee ee -. E.J. Westrop, 2 0 
Fhoweow A popular Sacred Melodies, 2 Books, tune Ditto, ea.2 6 
Twelve New Divertissements on popular Operatic an - 

National Airs, be ee i C. Chauliea, e.2 0 
Brilliant Fantasia on Swedish Airs, a un .. Ditto ee. 
Souvenirs Dramatique, No. 7, ‘Robert le Diable,”’ .. Ditto s 
Fantasia Brilliant, *‘ I due Foscari,’’ os oe -- Rosellen 4 0 

sur Motius de “ Belisario,” .. ee .. W. Plachy +. 

Three New Poikas, ae «4 ‘a x = .. F. Kobler ilies 
PIANO DUET. 

Divertissement on Airs, ‘* Nino,” .. es ee .. E.J.Westrop 3 0 

——_ _ —_ “ Ernani,” << eS 3 60 

—- — “Anna Bolena,” es .. Ditto er 

— ‘“LaSonnambula,”  ., -- Ditto 3.669 

—_——_-._- —_ “ I due Foscari,” on .. Ditto 3 60 

—_———_ — “La Figlia del Reggimento,” Ditto 3.6 (0 


London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 
The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘“‘ Sin,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instractions 
I have regained that heaith, which 1 had thought lost for ever. 1 had previous! 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but ins 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 
Poem your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, aud I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, | was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of ali who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishing remedy.” 

To Professor Holloway.” (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.Luoway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following prices— 
Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s, each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 











Qe E’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 


To THE Lapies.—A lady had the following letter inserted in the Times news 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in having completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
in —— any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 
Borough. 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion to the toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculisr cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. eee iat 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 


14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 

“Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion ofhis hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application of 
Mr. Grimstone’s ** Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus i 
testimony to the eflicacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases, 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.” 

Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street ; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul's Churchyard ; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., an ills. each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s.8d., and 12s., case in- 
clud ed ,for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s ,contains two 4s., the 11s, four times the quantity of the 4s, 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

















Messrs. Robt. Cocks’s New Musical Publications. 
MARSECK’S BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER: 
for voices in unison, arranged for Modern use, with an ad libitum Organ 
Bass accompaniment, by R. Janes. Price 5s. 
VIOLIN MUSIC. 

SPOHR’s GREAT SCHOOL for the VIOLIN, translated by John 
Bishop, with two Portraits, (the Author’s pareve’ copy), 36s.; Campag- 
noli’s Great School for ditto, dedicated to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, translated by John Bishop, 26s. ; Paganini’s Method for the Violin, 
12s.; Rode Baillot’s and Kreutzer’s Method, 10s. 6d.; Dubourg on the 
Violin, 5s.; and Rousselot’s complete Edition of Beethoven’s Seventeen 
Violin Quartets, £6 6s. London, Robert Cocks and Co. 

ORATORIOS. 

JOHN BISHOP’s admired edition of the MESSIAH, from Handel’s score, 
15s ; the four Coronation Anthems, 12s.; and the Dettingen Te Deum, 12s. ; 
Haydn’s Creation, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Seasons, by Clementi, 21s.; 
Tallis’s Order of the Daily Service, a superb edition, 6s ; separate parts to 
ditto; Warren’s edition of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s ; ditto Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, 12s.; also, a very superior edition of Boyce’s Cathedral Music, 
a very large paper copy, £8 8s. London, Robert Cecks and Co. 

SEPTESTT MUSIC. 

ALL BEETHOVEN ’s nine Symphonies, all his Overtures; all Mozart’s 
Symphonies, all his Overtures ; Rossini’s nine Favourite Overtures; the Grand 
Symphonies and Overtures by A. and B. Romberg; Handel’s 12 Grand 
Overtures, and his six Grand Concerto’s: all the best Overtures by Weber, 
Auber, Boiledieu, Herold, Paer, Bellini, Onslow, Gluck, Weigl, and Weber ; 
Haydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies as Quintets ; Mozart’s 10 Violin Quartets, 
42s. ; his six Quintets, 42s.; and Beethoven’s 17 Quartets, #6 Cs.; and 82 
ditto by Haydn, #5 5s. London, Robert Cocks and Co. N.B. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 

BY FORDE, for PIANO, FLUTE, and BASS; the three Amateur Trios 
36 books, each 4s.; Social Concerts, 48 books, each 2s. and 4s ; Forde’s 
Chamber Trios, for two flutes and piano, 36 books, each 4s.; L’Anima Trios, 
for ditto, 26 books, each 4s.; and 12 Italian Airs, each 2s _ Reissiger’s Trios, 
for piano, flute, and bass, one to eight, each 8s. and 10s.; the same for 
piano, violin, and bass, each 83. aud 10s.; Haydn’s 12 Grand Symphonies, 
arranged by Czerny, for piano, flute, violin, and bass, each 4s. and 5s.; 
Mozart’s six Grand Symphonies, for ditto, by Clementi, each 8s. 

London, printed only by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., publishers to 

the Queen. 
NEW FLUTE AND PIANO MUSIC 

BY FORDE. L’Anima deil’ Opera, i.e., 25th Set from Flotow’s Opera, 
Allesandro Stradella, three books, each 3s.: 26th Set from Verdi’s Opera, 
Nino, three books, each 3s.; 27th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, Lucrezia 
Borgia, three books, each 3s.; 28th Set from Donizetti’s Opera, La Favorita, 
three books, each 3s. ; 29th Set from Verdi’s Opera, I Lombardi, three books, 
each 3s.; Flute Solos, Libretto Musicale. A Series of Opera and National 
Airs, chiefly with Variations, 12 books, each 1s. ; and 2,000 other works for 
the flute. London, published only by Messrs. Cocks and Co. N.B. A 
catalogue of flute and piano music gratis, and postage free. Pianos and 
harps for sale or hire. Ditto, Messrs. Rudall and Rose's flutes. 

CLASSICAL MUSIC for Christmas Presents. 
Printed only by ROBERT COCKS and Co.:—Beethoven’s Masterpieces 
for the Pianoforte, 36 of his Sonatas, edited by his pupil, Charles Czerny, 
in 5 vols., each 21s.; his nine Grand Symphonies for the Pianoforte, by 
Kalkbrenner, in 1 vol., 63s. 6d.; Czerny’s Royal Pianoforte School, dedi- 
cated to the Queen, 4 vols., each 31s. 6d.; J.S. Bach’s 48 Preludes and 
Fugues, fingered by Czerny, 3ls. 6d.; his Art of Fugue, 21s. ; and five other 
volumes of his works, fingered by Czerny, each 2ls.; Czerny’s School of 
Fugue Playing, 21s.; Czerny’s School of Embellishment, 2!s.; Czerny’s School 
of Preluding, 21s.: Czerny’s School of Extemporizing, 2ls.; Rinck’s Organ 
School, a new edition, by John Bishop, 363s.; Sphor's Violin School, by 
John Bishop, 36s.; Campagnoli’s Violin School, by John Bishop, 26s.; 
Handel’s Messiah, by John Bishop, 15s.; the Four Coronation Anthems, by 
ditto, 12s.; the Dettingen, by ditto, 12s.; Haydns Creation, by ditto, 15s.; 
Tallis’s Orders of the Daily Service, 6s.; Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi, 
21s.; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by Warren, 12s.; Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
by ditto, 12s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co’s FIANO-PORTES 
in Mahogany and Rosewood. It has been observed by the most eminen 
professors, amateurs, and merchants, that their instruments claim a decided 
preference over those by other makers. The touch, tone, and beauty are 
remarkably superior. A list of prices of their piccolos and cottages, with 
drawings and other particulars, may be had, postage free, of the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. R. COCKS, and Co. N.B. Twelve Harps for Sale, and 30 


Piccolos a little used. 
MUSIC—CAUTION. 

Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co. respectfully inform the musical public 
that they have no connexion with any other house in the music trade, an 
that their only establishment is 6, New Burlington Street, London, late th 
mansion of the Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery. They deem it righ 
to make this announcement as letters intended for them have been misdirected 


w. Now Booty for delivery, an ALBUM OF FOREIGN DANCE MUSIC 
illustrated by Brandhard, 12s.; also, an ALBUM OF VOCAL AND 


A WORD WITH “PUNCH,” 


On the respective merits of his Three Puppets, 
WRONGHEAD, SLEEKHEAD, and THICKHEAD, 


With strong Family Likenesses, from the pencil of an eminent artist, 


BY ALFRED BUNN. 
Price 3d. 
To be had of W. 8S. JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


Clerical, {Hedical, & General Life Assurance Society. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues to grant 
Policies on the Lives of Persons subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other 
diseases, on the payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 
plan of granting Assurances on INVALID Lives originated with this office in the 
beginning of 1824. Every description of Assurance may be ef<ected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of 
every age. ONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per cent. on the Premiums paid; the third, 
#28 percent. The fourth bonus, declared Jan. 1847, averaged rather more than 
£36 percent.; and from the large amount of Profit reserved for future appropria- 
tion and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are expected to exceed tbat amount. 

‘Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can be obtained at the 
Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter io 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 

No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








HENRY WYLDE’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


Viz.— For the pianoforte—Grand Sonata in E major, Fantasie sur un air favori; 
Sketch in A major, Marche Triomphante pour quartre mains; for the voice— 
Hoffnung’s and ich bin so sehr alleine: forming Nos. 4 and 5 of Illustrations of 
Schiller and Goéthe; sung by Herr Pischek. 

Just published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 


WANTED, a COUNTER-TENOR, anda TENOR SINGER, for Carlisle Cathe- 
dral. Salary, Fifty Pounds a year each. Attendance daily. Apply to S. SAUL, 
Esq., Chapter Clerk, Carlisle. 

None need apply who are not conversant with Cathedral Music. 


Britannia Life Assurance Company, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. LX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

MurvaL ASSURANCE BRANCH. ‘ 
Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample subscribed 
capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
Policies. 
Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 
Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 




















Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of #109 for the whole Term of Life 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
Half Premium} Whole Pre- Half Premium] Whole Pre- 
Age. first five |mium after Age. first seven {| mMium after 
years. five years. years, seven years. 
Bt es ad, & 8M és d. 
20 100 200 20 018 0 116 0 
25 12 2 24 4 25 019 7 119 2 
30 14f 2 910 30 119 23 6 
35 18 6 |@217 0 35 1 411 2 910 
40 113 3 3 6 6 40 19 2 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 1 14 10 39 8 
50 2749 415 6 50 226 450 
55 218 10 517 8 . 55 212 9 | 5 5 6 


























PETER MORRISON, RestIpENT DirEcror. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,”’ 
by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County ot Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street ; andall Booke 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC, illustrated by that same talented artist, price 128, 





e 
‘sellers;CityAgent, .G,F.Denning,2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, December 4, 1847, 














